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knduring Gifts 


Chests of Silver 


The gift of a chest of silver is 
a gift of pleasure for years to come. 
It is an especially appropriate gift to 
young people about to start their own 


home-making. 


The Wanamaker Jewelry Store 
offers a notably fine collection of chests, 
fitted with as many and as varied pieces 
of silver as purse and taste request. 


There are chests of many sizes, 
starting at $50 for one style, with 
half a dozen knives and forks, dessert 
size, one dozen teaspoons, sugar spcon 
and butter knife. 


Other chests, variously equipped, 
go on in price to $1,000 each. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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MR. RILEY (1877 


POPULAR VOLUMES 
BY MR. RILEY 


Price, each, Red Cloth, $1.25; Leather, $1.50 net. 


Ne rhborly Poems The Flying Islands Home Folks 


Sketci:>s in Prose ofthe Night His Pa’s Romance 

Afterwhiics Armazindy Morning 

Pipes O’ Pan at Green Fields and TheOldTimes—New 
Zekesbury Running Brooks The Old Soldier’s 

RhymesofChildhood A Child World Story—New 





SPECIAL RILEY EDITIONS 


Poems Here at Home. Contains the well-known and 
very popular poems, with illustrations by Kemble. 
Small 12 mo, $1.50. 

Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers. Riley’s popular tribute to 
the country doctor. With numerous illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 

Old-Fashioned Roses. It makes a valuable gift. 
Printed on hand-made paper with untrimmed edges, 
zilt top, blue and white cloth. 16mo, $1.75 net. 

Riley Roses. A collection of Riley poems on the queen 
of flowers. Fully illustrated. Decorations by Frank- 
lin Booth. 8vo, boxed, Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 

Good-Bye, Jim. No other Riley poem is so often 
inquired for by the reading public. 6x8 _ inches, 
boxed, Cloth, $1.00 net; Leather, $1.50 net. 





RILEY-BETTS BOOKS 


WITH PICTURES IN COLORS 
With Illustrations by Ethel Franklin Betts 


The immensely popular combination of Mr. Riley’s 
most delightful poems about children and Miss Betts’ 
inspired interpretation in gay colors have kept these 
books in ever-increasing demand and led to new and 
improved editions. 

While the Heart Beats Young. Riley's most delightful poems 


about children, collected in one book of rare beauty. 8vo, 
Cloth, boxed, $2.50. 


The Raggedy Man. In this exquisite volume are assembled the 
several poems that relate the deeds, exploits, jests and humors 
of the favorite Riley character. 11x 12 inches, Cloth, $1.50 net. 

Riley Child-Verse. Series I—A collection of poems for children. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Runaway Boy. Being Series II of Riley Child-Verse. S8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 





Complete catalogue of over one hundred different 
volumes of Mr. Riley’s sent on application. 


JamesWhitcomb 
Riley 


RITE The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

Indianapolis, and they will send 
you, without charge, an illustrated book- 
let containing a sketch of Riley’s life and 
y tributes in his honor fromcelebrated men. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers —— 








Mr. RItey (1916) 


A NEW RILEY VOLUME THIS YEAR 


THE HOOSIER BOOK 
OF RILEY VERSE 


Containing Poems in Dialect 
Collected and Arranged by 


HEWITT HANSON HOWLAND 


Ever since the publication of Riley’s non-dialect verse 
in one volume in The Lockerbie Book there have 
been calls for a companion book containing the dialect 
verse. The poet himself urged the matter upon his 
publishers this year, and, at his request, The Hoosier 
Book of Riley Verse has been prepared. 4%x6% 
inches. Printed on thin paper. Cloth, $2.00 net; Full 
Limp Morocco, $3.00 net. 


The Lockerbie Book of Riley Verse 


Uniform with above. A collection of non-dialect verse. 
Cloth, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 


THE HOOSIER BOOK and THE LOCKERBIE BOOK 
IN ONE CASE 


Cloth, $4.00 net; Morocco, $6.00 net. 





The Famous Christy-Riley Books 
Price, each, $2.00; Leather, $3.00. 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine Home Again with Me 
Out to Old Aunt Mary’s The Girl I Loved 
When She Was About Sixteen 





The Deer Creek Riley Books 


New editions bound in leather, each, $1.50 net. 
Riley Child-Rhymes RileySongs©O’Cheer RileySongsof Home 
Riley Love Lyrics Riley Songs of Riley Songs of 
Riley Farm Rhymes Summer Friendship 


The above seven volumes, constituting The Deer Creek edition, 
the set in one box. Leather, $10.50 net. 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
James Whitcomb Riley 


Thin Paper, Limp Morocco Edition in Six Volumes 


Including a sketch of the poet’s life, told largely in his own 
words; complete notes giving the history of each poem and prose 
work; several important bibliographies; elaborate illustrations, 
and three indexes. Printed cn extra-grade thin paper, 12mo, 
gilt top, bound in full limp Morocco of special quality, stamped 
in gold. Fully illustrated. The set in a box, $18.00 net. 





Send for complete catalogue containing all of Mr. 
Riley’s books. 
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Fiction 
Big Timber. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A story of the Great Woods by a man 
who has found a particular brand of 


romantic possibility in the life of the | 


Books 


lumberman. 


Bright Eyes of Danger, The. By John 
Foster. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Here is a glowing tale of the “Forty- 
five!” There have been other romances 
in which Charles Edwid, the young 
Pretender, has been a character, but we 
doubt if through many a long year there 
has been one which so thoroughly smacks 
of reality, so keenly brings to you the 








Samuel McCoy 
Author of Tippecanoe 


scent of the heather, so loudly makes | 


ring the claymore upon targe, as does | 
The Bright Eyes of Danger, by John | 
Foster, the true standard-bearer of the 
gallant line of English romancers. 

Some may like sentimental stories of 
modern life, some may enjoy the ruck of 
modern realism, some may follow with 
zest the sexual whimperings of the Ox- 
ford undergraduates, but let the others 
of a more healthy frame of mind find 
their glory and delight in following the 
careers of brave and honest gentlemen, 
fair and virtuous ladies. 





Diamond from the Sky, The. By Ray 
L. McCardell. G. W. Dillingham Company. 
This remarkable moving picture story 
put in novel form and presenting a tale 
of unusual interest and thrilling power. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





THE CURIOUS 
CASE of 
MARIE 
DUPONT = 


By 
Adele Luehrmann 
8 pictures. Price $1.35 net 


TRAMPING 
THROUGH 
MEXICO, 
GUATEMALA, 
and HONDURAS 


By 
Harry A. Franck 
88 pictures. Price $2.00 net 


WITH SERBIA 
INTO EXILE 


An American’s 
Adventure with 


‘The Army That 
Cannot Die”’ 


By 
Fortier Jones 
32 pictures. Price $1.60 net 


OUR EASTERN 
QUESTION 


By 


Thomas F. Millard 
Editor of ‘‘ The China Press’’ 


32 pictures. Price $3.00 net 


Guarantees 
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Good Reading 


MYSTERY and love story combined, 

set in New York high society circles, 
with ramifications running to Russia, Ru- 
mania, England and France. The central 
character is a beautiful woman shrouded in 
a complication of puzzling circumstances 
connected with a famous murder and the 
theft of a priceless royal necklace. ‘Tre nar- 
rative, carried forward largely by dialogue, 
rushes onward with alluring rapidity. The 
story throughout is colored and intensified 
by emotion. The mystery develops in the 
first six pages, and with increasing pressure 
drives forward to its astounding conclusion. 


BOOK for all those who want to know 

the truth about our troublesome Mexican 
neighbors, and for that vast army of vicar- 
ious though eager travelers who love to 
range the earth on the wings of their im- 
agination. Mr. Franck, “prince of vaga- 
bonds,” knows intimately the whole of 
Latin America from years of tramping and 
wandering and working throughout its 
length and breadth. He penetrates as deep- 
ly into the Mexican character as into the 
Mexican landscape. He knows the peons 
as no foreigner probably has ever known 
them. His pages are filled with vivid word 
pictures of Mexico's superb natural vistas 
and the quaint life of its crooning, crumb- 
ling old towns. 


HE most remarkable war book of 1916 
The only American who was with the 
retreating Serbian army all the way from 
the Danube to the Adriatic tells in this book 
a fact-story at once incredibly hideous and 
incredibly heroic. There are details, soberly 
and straightforwardly stated as dated 1915, 
which might have been lifted from a tale of 
horror and splendor belonging to the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Jones presents Serbia in its 
supreme agony: the army of old and young, 
soldiers, civilians, the entire nation, handi- 
capped by snow and sleet and almost im- 
passable roads, beset by hunger and lack of 
ammunition, fighting and retreating and 
dying. 


A* authoritative book that will astound 
patriotic Americans. Presents the Far 
Eastern situation in its most recent develop- 
ments, political, sociological, economic and 
moral. The mature conclusions of an 
American journalist of established reputa- 
tion and authority, familiar with the Far 
East through long residence and extensive 
travel, whose previous writings on this 
topic, sensational when they appeared, have 
been to an extraordinary degree confirmed 
by events. Mr. Millard works out the tri- 
angle in modern ‘“*Welt-Politik” formed by 
the United States, China and Japan. He 
shows where the interests of Japan and 
America inevitably collide and the grave 
consequences to follow, 
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Outstanding Lippincott Publications 
T. EVERETT HARRE’S 


BEHOLD THE WOMAN! 


$1.35 net 


Read Commodore Blackton’s letter regarding 
the Greatest Novel of the Year 


COMMODORE J. STUART BLACKTON 
Vice President of THE VITAGRAPH COMPANY of America 


My dear Mr. Harre: 


I have just finished reading for the second time your wonderful story, 


“Behold the Woman.” 


I read scenarios of books and manuscripts every month, but none has 
moved me so deeply nor filled me with such a desire to give my own personal 
attention to its production as your masterpiece. 

I am very happy to have the motion picture rights and believe we are going 
to make history in the visualization of this truly stupendous story. 

It will take months to produce and cost a fortune in the making, but | 
believe that when completed “Behold the Woman” will stand in a place all by 
itself in the motion picture hall of fame. 


NIGHTS 


Rome, Venice—in the Aesthetic 
Eighties 
Paris, London—in the Fighting 
Nineties 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNEL 


Sixteen Illustrations from 
Photographs and Etchings 


$3.00 net. Postage extra. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 
“A bounds in reminiscences, half 
portraits and anecdotes of and 
allusions to the artists and au- 
thors whom she and her husband 
have met in the course of thirty 
years. . . . . It is an inter- 
esting company the reader 
meets in these pages.” 


THE OUTLOOK: “Mrs. 
Pennell always writes agree- 
ably, and never more so than 
when, as here, she tells about 
the art and literary circles 
abroad . . . . Whistler, 
Stevenson, Burne-Jones, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Barrie, Lang, 
Kipling, Rodin—these are only 
a few of the many notabilities 
of whom cheerful and friendly 
chat and anecdote are recount- 
ed. Altogether the book makes 
delightful reading.” 


TEN BEAUTIFUL 
YEARS 


By MARY KNIGHT 
POTTER 


Net, $1.25. Postage extra. 


A. brilliant series of short 
stories upon psychological sub- 
jects. They are clean but in- 
tensely emotional; most of 
them appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, etc. 


SHAKESPEARE 
AND PRECIOUS STONES 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, Ph.D. 
Four illustrations. Square 8vo, Net, $1.25. 


Treating of all the known references to precious 
stones in Shakespeare’s works, with comments as to 
the origin of his material, the knowledge of the poet 
concerning precious stones, and references as to where 
the precious stones of his time came from. Instructive, 
because of its treatment of the precious stones subject 
as well as because of their relation to Shakespeare. 


By HARRIET DOAN PRENTISS 
Limp leather binding. 

The public mind is unsettled; the individual lives a 
day-to-day existence wrestling with disease, mental 
troubles and unsatisfactory issues. This book outlines 
a system of psychological reform that can be followed 
by every man and woman, as the author says, to “buoy- 


ant physical health, release of mental tension, and en- 
larged and happy outlook on life.” 


SOLDIER TALES 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


In the Field Prisoners of War 
The impressions of an A soldier's account of 
Officer of Light Cavalry. German prison life. 

The Epic of Dixmude 
By Charles Le Goffic. 
With map and illustrations 
“Contemptible” 

By “Casualty.” 


With My Regiment 
By a Platoon Commander. 


On the Anzac Trail 
By “Anzac.” 


This is a new series of small volumes written by the 
actors in the great world drama. They are distinguished 
from other war books in that they are the human docu- 
ments recording in autobiography the daily experiences 
of the individual soldiers, the authors. 


Six volumes. Sold separately. Each, net, $1.00. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY pattavetruia 
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Fall of a Nation, The. By Thomas 
Dixon. D. Appleton & Co. 


The new book by Thomas Dixon, 
as trenchant and as colorful as Dixon 
books always are. 


Kennedy People, The. By W. Pett 


| Ridge. George H. Doran Company. 


A true Pett Ridge novel, pulsing with 
all of this popular author’s real and 
human qualities, but longer and more im- 
portant than any of his previous books. 
The absorbing story of three generations 
of men—mere men—and one little woman 
who saw through them all! 





Eleanor Marvin 
Author of Mary Ellen 


W. Pett Ridge has been called the 
“English O. Henry.” He is a master of 
observation and style. 


Old Glory. By Mary R. S. Andrews. 
Charles S. Scribner’s Sons. 

One of Mrs. Andrews’s splendid little 
stories, full of patriotic atmosphere and 
heroic spirit. 


Old Judge Priest. By Irvin S. Cobb. 


A series of related stories in which 
the principal figure is a county judge 
who is beloved of all and respected 
by everyone and who proves a deus 
ex machina for all in trouble. It is 
a fine piece of portraiture and one feels 
that Mr. Cobb has drawn on some of his 
old Kentucky friends for most of the 
people who appear in his pages. The 
book is written with the usual humor 
and all of the tales have a good point 
to them. 


Plunderers, The. By Edwin Lefevre. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Thrilling tales of crookdom by a man 
who is a master in this field. 


Monthly 3 
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Real Motive, The. By Dorothy Can- 
field. Henry Holt & Co. 


These are short stories, forming an | 
important collection by a_ well-known | 


author. Mrs. Fisher’s talent is versa- 


tile and her tales—which have appeared | 


in various magazines—show a very high 
type of artistic excellence. 


His Robe of Honor. By E. S. and J. F. 
Dorrance. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


A story of the corruption of the judi- 
ciary in New York. It is a strong novel 
of politics and love, with a distinct pur- 
pose in its manner of showing how 
certain evil practices can thrive in an 
American community. 


Russian and Nomad. Tales of Kirgiz 
Steppes. By E. Nelson Fell. Duffield 
& Co. 


Strange but fascinating tales from a 
world entirely unknown to most Ameri- 
can readers. A remarkable collection of 
stories by people of a certain phase of 
life that is peculiarly enticing. 


Some Elderly People and Their Young 
Friends. By S. Macnaughton. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

A quaint piece of fiction, quiet but ab- 
sorbing and full of new ideas. 





Charles Lerrigo 
Author of The Castle of Cheer 


Stories of Thrift for Young Americans. 
By Myron T. Pritchard and Grace A. 
Turkington. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Entertaining tales, inspiring young 
people to thrift and careful management. 


Ted of McCorkle’s Alley. By Isabelle 
Horton. The Abingdon Press. 


A charming little story of real life 
about a real boy. A tale to touch the 
heart and win the sympathy. 
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mHILAIRE BELLO¢ 
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of critics. 












written. 















Large 12 mo. 
the First Phase. 80 Diagrams. 


READY IN AUGUST 


The Social Gangster 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


A new Craig Kennedy detective book full of thrills with all the 
arts and craits of modern scientific inventions brought into play. 


Now Ready. The First Full Tactical Account of 
the Battle of the Marne 


Hilaire Belloc’s 


Elements of the Great War 214 Phase 
THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


The first volume of Belloc’s notable history which 
dealt with the French retreat, covering the course of 
events to September 5, 1914, won the enthusiastic praise 








The main subject of the second volume is “The Battle 
of the Marne,” a great turning-point in human history, 
a gigantic conflict on a battle-line two hundred miles 
long, of which up to this time less has been known than 
of any other action of the war. 

Mr. Belloc has personally visited every part of this vast 
battlefield in company with French and British officers. 
The result is not only an authoritative history, but one 
of the most graphic, vivid and thrilling narratives ever 
The work contains about eighty diagrams. 


Uniform with 


$1.50 net 







$1.25 net 






Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


Lady Connie 
Illustrated by A. Sterner 


A strong, appealing love-story which 
grips you from the very beginning and 
carries you along by the magnetic power 
of its vivid portrayal of fine young 
manhood and womanhood. 











Consumed with jealousy because Lady 
Connie, the girl he loves, has danced 
all evening with Otto, a young Polish 
musician, Douglas Falloden subjects his 
rival to a hazing, with disastrous result 
to the musician’s career. Around these 
three the author has woven a novel 
dealing with the passions, longings and 
bigness of the human heart. 


$1.50 net 














an anecdote of explosion. 












119 WEST 40TH STREET 


EARLY AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 






Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


World Voices 


A superbly illustrated gift edition of the 
author's latest poems. 


The charm and versatility of the poetic 
pen of Ella Wheeler Wilcox have never 
had wider appeal than in this new book 
of verse. With rhyme and reason has 
she depicted herein vital problems of 
society, morality and sex. 


The illustrations by a large staff of dis- 


tinguished artists make this volume 
unique among the leading gift books of 
the season. 

$2.00 net 


Dynamite Stories 
By Hudson Maxim 


Author of “Defenseless America,” etc. 
Long the most famous inventor in his field, Mr. Maxim has gathered many 


Though some of these stories make saturnine sport 
of death, they are unique in their humor, crisp, dramatic quality, and human interest. 


$1.00 net 
HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO. 






NEW YORK 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 
Finest Novel 


York Times, in 
this latest work by the 
Story of Julia VPage,” 
and “Mother,” “*The Heart of 
Rachael’ is by far the best and most care- 
ful work that she has done and ought to 
well forward among America’s 
It shows a riper, broader 
refined art 


The New referring to 
author of “The 
“Saturday’s Child” 


says: 


place her 
novelists. mind 


und a more in its survey of 


humanity.” 








In this new novel Rachael Fairfax faces 
of the hardest problems that a wife 
is called upon to solve. 





The story of a Womanis 
Heart in the Crucible of 
marriage. 


KK ATHLEEN 


Net $133 


The Work and Play Books 


Eleven splendid volumes for boys and for girls. 
hroad experience in vocational training. 
The Nation says: 

“It would not be easy to think of anything within the 
capabilities that is not presented in them. They show how to make a sun-dial, build 
un aeroplane, light a summer camp by electricity, weave rugs, raise chickens, and a 
thousand other things. 

“The directions are plain and full, 
merous.” Each volume, net, $1.00. 


some 





All the elements of romance and tragedy, 
of conflict and achievement, are in the 
situation Mrs. Norris presents. 


3 editions. 40,000 copies printed. 


Written by men and women of 


range of a young person’s 


the type is large, and the illustrations nu- 
(Sold separately or in sets.) 


Ready September 6th 


Short Stories from “Life” 


Fighty-one stories that were 
its short story contest. This contest was unique 
largest prizes. Some of these stories are 
hitherto unknown. All are under 

With Introduction by Thomas L. 





selected by “Life” as the best of 30,000 received in 
in that the shortest stories won the 
by established writers and some by authors 
1500 words, vivid and unconventional. 


Masson, Managing Editor of “Life.” Net, $1.25. 


The House of Fear 


By WADSWORTH CAMP 

The author of “Sinister Island” 
tery. Of a strong man’s will defied, 
terious duel with the 
secret to the very end. 


has here a tale interwoven of love 
a star revival company 
supernatural held in the of fear. 

Illustrated. Net, 


and of mys- 
terrorized, and a mys- 
A plot that holds its 


house 


$1.35. 
A ROMANCE 


The Grizzly King OF THE WILDS 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


This story of 
adopts a motherless 
playful humor 


a crusty old bachelor Grizzly, w! o 
Black Bear told 


and fine tenderness. 





Cub, is with 







— 7 A companion story to a 
Illustrated. Net, $1.25. 
BIRD HOUSE —_—_—_—_——_::::?? nn k= 
— THE BIRD HOUSE MAN sets one wondering 
By Walter Pachard Egton whether he was more interested in the making of bird 


houses or the making of matches. 

Alee Farnum, the quaint and lovab'e character around whom this 

tale is woven, met with failures and disappointments, but had better luck 

than most matchmakers, and was certainly more beloved. Incidentally, 

he met his own match. 
Those who, like St 





Augustine, are “in love with love,” will find a 


strong appeal in this tale of birds and flowers and of New England 
village life. J)Iustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Net, $1.35. 
Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. New York 





Ten Beautiful 
Knight Potter. 


As an art critic Mary Knight Potter 
was a recognized authority on two con- 
tinents and her works, The Art of the 
Louvre, The Art of the Vatican, The Art 
of the Venice Academy, have for years 
been sold throughout European cities as 
standard guides to all art lovers. In the 
field of fiction her work was known and 


Years. By Mary 


| appreciated by the high literary critics. 


Artists, nurses, wives, husbands, 
mothers, fathers—men and women we 
know—in their unadorned sacrifices, in 
their effectual and ineffectual yearnings 
are the subjects of these stories. They 
are subtle, but convincing; they are seri- 
ous, but entrancing. 

All who have an appreciation of the 
short story will find in these pages a 
feast for the imagination, a fund of 
stimulating enlightenment. Of them all 
we would especially recommend that one 
upon which the title of the book is based, 
“The Making of a Prima Donna,” and 


| “Those Taught.” 





Natalie Sumner Lincoln 
Author of I Spy 


Whirligig of Time, The. 
Wells Williams. 

A rather unusual story, involving the 
relations that exist between two brothers. 
Their life at home, at school, in college 
and in business is given a very vivid por- 
trayal, but the emphasis is laid on what 
the brothers did for each other and how 
they made their relationship count for 
something in the world. 


By Wayland 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


Wild Animal Ways. By Ernest Thomp- 


son Seton. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Stories of more animals by a writer 
who knows his animal kingdom very 
thoroughly. These are complete accounts, 
comprising “Coaly-Boy, the Outlaw 
Horse,” “Foam, or the Life and Adven- 


| tures of a Razor-Backed Hog,” “Way- 
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Atcha, the Coon-Racoon of Kilder Creek,” | 
“Billy, the Dog that Made Good,” “The | 
Wild Geese of Wyndy Goul,” “Jinny, | 
the Taming of a Bad Monkey.” 





Wiser Folly, The. By Leslie Moore. | 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Leslie Moore writes English of an ex- 
quisite form. Her present story is 
psychologically appealing, and as litera- 
ture it stands with the best in con- 
temporary letters. 


You Know Me Al. By Ring W. 
Lardner. George H. Doran Company. 

Straight to the heart of the baseball 
fan goes this funny story of the adven- 
tures of a “busher” with a Big League 
team. Any boy or man who lives, eats 
and sleeps with baseball as his grand 





George A. Birmingham 


Canon Hannay as Chaplain of British forces at Havre 


motif will call this the best baseball 
story to date. 


Ring W. Lardner has been for many 
years sporting writer for “The Chicago 
Tribune.” No one knows more about the 
national game. He uses baseball lan- | 
guage—pure United States—a delightful | 
combination of bad grammar and base- | 
ball technicalities. 


Young America. By Fred Ballard. | 
Duffield & Co. 


A novelization of the popular play by | 
Sam Field. 


Juveniles 


Bobbie Bubbles. By E. Hugh Sher- | 
wood. Rand McNaily & Company. 


A delightful small book for children | 
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v The Best Story v 


Harold Bell Wright 


Has Yet Written 


WHEN 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 


A biz, novel with a big, plot, a great theme— 
clean, wholesome, upliftin$}—a story of manhood 


Also Just Published — Popular Edition—1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright's Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World—Selling at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producing, Co.’s Premier Production of “The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizin3, the story in a Cinema-Theatrical Entertainment 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winnin3, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


‘ ight’ f Life ® Cloth 50 Cen 
ME hast gem tine witive? Lhe Uncrowned King fetter $00 
Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright’s Books Have Been Sold 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


E. W. REYNOLDS, President 


about a little boy who will win the hearts 
of the boys and girls. The color pictures 
are vastly entertaining. 


Child’s Guide to London, A. By A. A. 
Methley. Bentano’s. 

This book contains forty pictures and 
is a complete description of London for 
young readers. 


Marooned in the Forest. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Harper & Brothers. 

This is a tale for Boy Scouts—a kind 
of modern Robinson Crusoe. Boys will 
be deeply interested in the knowledge of 
woodcraft it displays and will find its 
adventurous spirit thrilling. 


Scouting with Kit Carson. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This is the story of a boy who shared 
in the adventures and fortunes of the 
famous pioneer, Kit Carson. Mr. Tom- 
linson is an expert writer of books for 


| boys and this comes up to the usual high 


standard. 
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Religious 

Finding Out God’s Secrets. By Claude 
A. McKay. The Abingdon Press. 

Brief sermons for children, with titles 
such as “Finding Out God’s Secrets,” 
“When the Sundial Lost Its Tongue,” and 
“A Visit to God’s Incubator.” 


Into the Light. By Bruce MacLelland. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

A book of practical religious thought, 
with no preaching in it. Essays of real 
uplift for those who aspire to the heights. 


Man of Power, The. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. The Abingdon Press. 

Twelve short sketches about Christian 
efficiency, done with a touch of convinc- 
ingness that will make them truly 
valuable. 


Book of Stars, The. By A. Frederick 
Collins. D. Appleton & Co. 

A handbook of popular astronomy. 

Union of Christian Forces in America, 


The. By Robert A. Ashworth. American 
Sunday-School Union. 
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J. D. Beresford—His Books 


GINCE the London Post greeted the first volume of the 

Jacob Stahl Triology (five years ago) as a “‘remarkable book 
which should place its author in the forefront of modern 
novelists’ J. D. Beresford has held a prominent place among 
that small group of English novelists ——Wells, Bennett, Wal- 
pole, Onions—who have lent distinction to the biographical 
novel by throwing the charm of beauty over realism. 


Beresford has reached a new high level in his latest book— 
his most ambitious and deliberate effort— 


THESE LYNNEKERS 


IFFERENT from Beresford’s former books in its cheerful 

wholesome atmosphere, this fine-textured novel is of even 
more importance to all lovers of the best in modern fiction. 
Built around a delightful personality, the book is distinguished 
by an amazing illusion of reality in background. Dick Lyn- 
neker, from boyhood through adolescence to manhood, is a 
character creation of permanent significance to literature. 





“The best of Beresiord’s talent and of the technique which he has perfected is 
found in this new novel, whose greater condensation places it above the leisurely 
detail of the Trilogy. It is admirably well done.” New York Tribune. 


“An exceptionally worth while novel. Never drags for a moment.” 
New York Times. 


“Beresford has made a discovery—that the realistic method is just as effective 
when applied to pleasant as to unpleasant people.” Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The love theme is beautifully handled.” Chicago Evening Post. 


“The most satisfying new novel that has appeared this year is, if anything, weak 
praise for THESE LYNNEKERS.” Wheeling Register. 


Have You Read the Jacob Stahl Triology? 


Here is the New York Times’ summary of this work, so important to every student 
of modern fiction: 

“Although each of the three parts into which “The Story of Jacob Stahl” is 
divided closes at a moment which marks a new beginning, they form practically 
what is one book. Jacob himself is a person of whom we never grow weary... . 
The author might well stand on this achievement, even though he had never pro- 
duced that other remarkable book, “The House in Demetrius Road.” Because he is 
still growing in power and artistry, it is impossible to assign him to any fixed post 
in the line of the important realistic novelists of the present day. But that he does 
belong somewhere in the imposing line, near perhaps to Walpole and Bennet, rather 
than to Onions or Galsworthy, is sufficiently proved by the trilogy of “Jacob Stahl.” 


Beresford Novels You Should Know 


THE STORY OF JACOB STAHL (Triology) 


The Early History of Jacob StahI—A Candidate for Truth—The Invisible Event 


Each volume separately: 12 mo. Net, $1.35 
The three volumes, boxed, in uniform sets only. Net, $2.50 


THESE LYNNEKERS 
THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 


12 mo. Net, $1.50 


12 mo. Net, $1.30 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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The book presents an impressive pic- 
ture of the expense and waste in Chris- 
tian work caused by the rivalry of de- 
nominations. It traces the passing of 
sectarian narrowness and growth of the 
spirit of Christian Unity. It describes 
how that unity is now manifesting itself 
in federation between the churches in 
both city and country. It outlines the 
progress of co-operation in home mission- 
ary work throughout the United States 
and in foreign mission work abroad. It 
discusses the various proposals made to 
accomplish actual union between differ- 
ent denominations, and points out the 
paths along which further progress in 
such union is most likely to move. 


Educational 


Business English:. Its Principles and 
Practices. By George Burton Hotchkiss. 
American Book Company. 

Every lesson in this book is focused on 
actual business demands. Specific prac- 





Wayland Wells Williams 
The Whirligig of Love 


| tice is given in the various kinds of work 


the young people will have to do when 
they enter business life. For this pur- 
pose the illustrations and models are 
taken from the actual letters, circulars, 
and advertisements now used success- 
fully by business houses. Even in such 
matters as the study of sentence struc- 
ture, the examples and exercises are from 
the business day’s work. Every essen- 
tial principle of syntax and punctuation 
is taught as a structural part of business 
composition. 

The book also supplies information re- 
garding office routine which will be very 
helpful to the beginner:—the filing of 
correspondence; the proof-marking of 
business material for printing; some 
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legal points involved in commercial cor- 
respondence; and abbreviations com- 
monly used in business. 


English Grammar Simplified. By James 
C. Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


This book is designed as a complete 
summary of English grammar. It is not 
of the class of small grammars that are 
made brief by leaving out bodily numer- 
ous important matters. Brevity has been 
secured by eliminating discussions and 
extended explanations, while retaining 
every important fact. The book has also 


been designed to meet the constant de- | 


mand, in the office, the study, the home, 
or the schools for a handy volume, which 
may be kept literally “at hand,” by which 
to recover quickly some item of correct 
usage, or to explain it to another, or to 
settle readily and surely any grammatical 
perplexities or disputed matters as_ they 
may arise. 


Le Second Livre. By Albert A. Meras. 
American Book Company. 


Designed for the second half of the 
first year’s work, this attractive book 
provides French that is natural, practical, 
and interesting. Together with Le 
Premier Livre it offers a complete first 
year course in grammar, conversation 
and composition. 





Both books are based | 


on the direct method of teaching, but | 


they are conservative rather than radical, 
for they do not omit translation from 
English into French. 


Self-Reliance. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A new volume in the “Childhood and 
Youth” series. 


History and Biography 
Battery Flashes. By “Wagger.” E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Pictures of life at the front by a 
gunner with his battery in action. 


Blue Book of Schuylkill County: Who 
Was Who and Why. By Mrs. Ella Zerbey 
Elliott, Pottsville, Penna. 


“This work, the result of five years 
of much labor and painstaking research, 
contains a mass of valuable historical 
and genealogical information not else- 
where obtainable and is invaluable for 
reference. Part I is mainly devoted to 
early days in Schuylkill County; notable 
settlers and their descendants; patents 
and land titles, with reproductions of 
original maps and surveys; the Indian 
troubles, and the military records of 
those who took part in our two wars for 
Independence and the Mexican War. 
Part II contains the genealogical records 
of the Zerbey (Zerbe), Schwalm (Swalm), 
Miller, Staudt (Stout), Rieths (Reeds), 
Muench (Minnick, Mennig), Bartolet, 
Lindermuth, Helms, Haesler, Boyer and 
Merkle lines, with the records in part or 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


By H. G. WELLS 


It could hardly be doubted that some novelist would write a great 
And what is more logical than that it should be H. G. Wells? 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through is a work of profound interest and appeal 
which seeks to show what the gigantic conflict means to those who are 
It is not a tale of terrible conditions at the front, 
of the horrors of actual warfare ; it is something far deeper in its analysis 
Frontispiece in colors, 


war story. 


in the midst of it. 


of life than that. 


George Moore’s New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 


A Syrian Story 

By GEORGE MOORE 

This novel deals with the life of Jesus. 
contemporary life and thought and a striking commentary on the New 
Testament narratives, it is a book of real historical value. 
has presented a most revolutionary interpretation of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, especially as regards his own view of his mission and doctrines, 
setting forth a convincing human story of Jesus’ life in its actual setting. 


Second Edition Now Ready. Price, $1.50 





Two New Novels of Unusual Importance 


Ready September 20th. 


As a vivid presentation of 


The author 








| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York City | 





in full of more than sixty other fami- 
lies. The book is a fine specimen of the 
typographical art and the numerous illus- 
trations add interest to the text.”— 
“Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography.” 


Early Days in Oregon. By Katharine 
B. Judson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A fascinating book of historical fact 
put into a popular form that makes it 
read almost like a story. ‘For those inter- 
ested in the early days of this wonder- 
ful State the book will be a most enter- 
taining and informing one. The author 
is sub-librarian in the New York State 
Library and is well qualified in the way 
of equipment to write a book of this 
type. 


England and Germany, 1740-1914. By 
Bernadotte Everly Schmitt. Princeton 
University Press. 

A very complete and scholarly com- 
parative work, done with a view to show- 
ing the conditions leading up to the pres- 
ent war. A very comprehensive study is 
made of the events and the men that 
have entered into the making of the 
history of Great Britain and Germany 
in the past hundred and fifty years. 


History of Jews in Russia and Poland. 
By S. M. Dubrow. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. 

Vol. 1 to the Death of Alexander. 





Joseph Fels: His Life-Work. By Mary 
Fels. B. W. Huebsch. 

The text of this book may be taken 
from the paragraph printed on its wrap- 
per: “A simple story of one who had the 
true faith: of the brotherhood of man 
and the worth of men. One who, seeing 
clearly the possibilities inherent in life 
on this earth, longed to open them up to 
all of mankind. One whose strivings 
accordingly were animated by vehement 
dislike and even horror of the cruel waste 
and loss consequent on present condi- 
tions. Thus this book gives account of 
the heart and mind of a brave, true man 
whose own life was an eager quest after 
equal opportunity and the wise use of 
life for all of us.” 


Notable Women in History. By Willis 
J. Abbot. John C. Winston Company. 

This is a volume of unique historic 
value, since it gives the stories of most 
of the great women of the world. It is 
a book to make the suffragist proud. 


Plain Facts About Mexico. By George 
J. Hagar. Harper & Brothers. 

Just a few details regarding Mexico 
and its innumerable difficulties. Con- 
cisely put, they will aid the general 
reader in an understanding of a situa- 
tion rather hard to understand. 


Restoration of Europe, The. By Alfred 
H. Fried. The Macmillan Company. 
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Early Fall Announcement 


Revells “Red Letter’ Issues 
The Trail of the Hearts of Men 


By ABE CORY 


A story of action and power with the scenes laid in China. The 
hero is a man of high ideals, determined upon a life of high purpose. 
Social ties—including a sweetheart—endeavor to hold him, and he has 
to come to the cross-road of decision. There is much of the spell of 
adventure in the story, and some quickly-moving scenes that grip and 
hold. Illustrated, net $1.35. 


Web of Steel 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
FATHER AND SON 


“Promises to be one of the season’s hits. The interest throughout 
is intense, a charming love story runs throuvh it and the reader finds 
difficulty in laying the book aside.”"—Spokane Chronicle. Illustration 
and Colored Jacket by the Kinneys. Net $1.35. 


The Castle of Cheer 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO, Author of “Doc Williams” 


“One resounding note of optimism. Doc Williams is a benefactor of the race, for he succeeds 
in instilling a note of cheer into the soul of a fellow-mortal. It is a strong, inspiring, invigorat- 
ing story, spicy with romance and humor.’’—Continent. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


The Klondike Clan 


By S. HALL YOUNG, Author of “Alaska Days with John Muir” 


Out of his wonderful experiences in the great Northwest, Dr. S. Hall Young has evolved a 
story of breathless interest dealing with the days of the Great Stampede to the Yukon in the 
days of the gold craze. Dr. Young’s adventures are real adventures, through which he and those 
of whom he writes literally passed. A book of vigor, interest, power. Fully Illustrated, net $1.35. 


“Take It From Me” 


By VANCE THOMPSON 
Author of “Eat and Grow Thin” 


Nationalizing America 


By PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 
Author of “On the Trail of the Imigrant” 


How to set in order our national house so 
as best to face the international crisis at 
the close of the Great War, to secure better 
unit, solidarity and genuine nationalization is 
work. No subject of greater interest has told by a man who has a fiery patriotism for 
yet been touched by his pen. Net $1.00. the land of his adoption. Net $1.00. 


Billy Topsail, M.D. The Twins Pro and Con. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN By WINIFRED ARNOLD 
A Tale of Adventure with Dr. Luke of The Labrador Author of “Little Merry Christmas,” etc. 


The further adventures of Billy 
and Archie on the ice, in the for- 
est, and at sea. In a singular man 
ner the boys fall in love with Dr. 
Luke (the prototype of Dr. Gren 
fell). Illustrated, net $1.25. 


Mr. Thompson’s new book is written with 
the sympathetic understanding of men and 
women that has characterized his previous 


The atmosphere throughout is 
entirely breezy, wholesome, Ameri- 
can through-and-through. It is 
difficult to conceive of any girl of 

Sam’s reading this jolly lit- 

» story except with rapt interest 

gleeful delight. l2mo. Net 





Boy Scout Crusoes 
A Tale of the South Seas 
By EDWIN C. BURRITT 


Storm, wreck, hunger, encoun- 
ters with reptiles, wild beasts and 
strange birds, house-building in the 
wilderness, an exploration of a 

jicano are interwoven in_ this 
story of the Boy Scouts’ adven- 
tures on an uncharted island of 
the tropics. Illustrated, net $1.25. 


“Tell Me a Hero Story” 


By MARY STEWART 
Illustrated in Colors by Samuel M. Palmer 


“Tell Me a Hero Story” has been the oft-repeated request of 
children, large and small. Miss Stewart has retold in clear, simple 
form some old stories found enshrined in mummy-cases and the 
peasant-songs of the world, together with some of the more familiar 
ones. Delightfully illustrated and bound. Net $1.25. 


Billy Burns of Troop 5 


By I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s Shadow” 


Here is a Boy Scouts’ story 
which has to do with the average 
hoy of the city. Like “The Scout 
Master of Troop 5,” it is fresh, 
breezy, clear-cut and catchy—writ- 
ten with the idea of helping boys 
to do their part of the world’s 
work. Illustrated, net $1.00. 
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REVELLS’ 
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This book is translated from the Ger- 
man by Lewis Stiles Gannett. It is writ- 
ten by an Austrian, who, in 1911, won 
the Nobel Peace Prize. Dr. Fried at- 
tempts to explain the causes of the war, 
not as a Pro-German, as a dispassionate 
observer who has a wide knowledge of 
the details involved. 


Travel 


Architecture and the Gardens of the 
San Diego Exposition, The. By Carleton 
Monroe Winslow. Paul Elder & Co. 


This is an exceptionally handsome 
book, describing in fullest terms the 
architectural features of the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition. Clarence S. Stein con- 
tributes an able essay to the book and the 
large collection of beautifully reproduced 
illustrations are from photographs by 
Harold A. Taylor. 





Marion Ames Taggart 
Author of Hollyhock House 


Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue writes an 
introduction which really explains and 
gives the keynote of the work. Mr. 
Stein’s paper is on the triumph of the 
Spanish-Colonial style, while Mr. Wins- 
low’s part of the book is more purely 
technical. 

In all, this is one of the necessary 
sources of information about and record 
of the latest great American Exposition. 


Dardanelles, The. By Norman Wilkin- 
son. Longmans, Green & Co. 

A big, handsome book, describing the 
scene of some of the most important 
actions of the war. Beautifully illus- 
trated in colors and half-tones, a really 
choice presentment of some very salient 
and useful facts. 
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From Moscow to the Persian Gulf. | 
By Benjamin Bruges Moon. G. P. | 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Travel sketches of more than ordinary | 
interest, prepared by a scholar as well 
as a traveller, and throwing many inter- 
esting sidelights on the life of the 
countries described. 


Month in Rome, A. By Andre Maurel. | 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Readers of M. Maurel’s earlier vol- 
umes, the Little City of Italy, will recall | 
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with delight how they were led from | 
town to town under the guidance of a | 
cicerone who with consummate skill pre- 
sented a novel blend of history, art and 
description. 

In this new volume the reader is 
afforded the opportunity to wander 
through Rome, viewing, through M. 
Maurel’s eyes, a Rome that, to those who 
have seen it with the assistance only of a 
guidebook, will have gained a fascinat- 
ingly changed aspect. The volume is very 
fully illustrated from photographs and 
also contains ground plans of great in- 
terest and help to the reader. 


Poetry 


Life and Living. By Amelia Josephine 
Burr. George H. Doran Company. 

A poet who has always shown vivid 
humanity in her work, in this third vol- 
ume reaches a deeper expression of the 
wonderful adventure of living. Those 
who do not find poems which touch them 
to the quick of life must be few. 


Ships in Port. By Lewis Worthington 
Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Verse of real charm in a small volume 
that will appeal to the aged-in-the-wool 

lover of minor poetry. 


Spirit of Men, The. By Robert Bridges. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

An anthology in English from the 
poets and philosophers. 


Miscellaneo us 


Alcohol and Society. By John Koren. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


A study of the social control of alco- 
hol, a most timely document, founded 
upon indisputable facts. 


Allied Cookery. Arranged by Grace 
Clergue Harrison and Gertrude Clergue. 
Introduction by Hon. Raoul Dondurand. 
Prefaced by Stephen Leacock and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


These are recipes gathered from Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Belgian and Russian 
sources. They include Soups, Fish, | 
Meats and Entrees, Curries, Pastes, | 
Cheese, Sauces, Salads, Vegetables, Pud- 
dings and Cakes. The book has been | 
issued to raise funds for the relief of | 
sufferers in France. 











By the Author of “The Salamander” 


THE WOMAN GIVES 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Women are the givers of this world, and men 
take their love, devotion and beauty with careless- 
ness. So Inga Sonderson, subtly gifted, beautiful, 
having much to give, gives much, and counts not 
the cost, so long as she gains her object—the re- 
generation of a man. 

Owen Johnson wrote “The Varmint,” “Stover at Yale” and “The 
Salamander.” But “The Woman Gives” is his greatest achievement, 
a touching, enthralling story of life and love in New York. 

Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy. $1.40 net. 


GIVES 


By 
IWEN JOHNSON 


By the Author of “North of Fifty-Three” 


BIG TIMBER 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


“Oh, the Saginaw Kid was a cook in camp, way up on 
the Ocon-to-o-o. 

And the cook in a camp in them old days had a damn 

hard row to hoe-i-oh! 

Had a damn hard row to hoe.” 

Stella Benton, a college graduate reared in luxury, 
became the cook in her brother’s lumber camp in the 
Roaring Lake Region through the self-centered ambition of Benton that 
took no count of others. Here is a dramatic story that has lost nothing 
from Mr. Sinclair’s handling. Stella, Fyfe, Benton, and the “other man” 
are human, live figures who are influenced—even made or broken—by 
the big timber around which they build their hopes. 


Frontispiece by Douglas Duer. $1.35 net. 


Another Joy Trip to Siwash! 


PETEY SIMMONS AT 
STW ASH icone ntcsed 04 stweaty*ot. 


Here are more breezy “Siwash” stories, the 

AT SIWASH last, alas! that George Fitch will ever write. Petey 

Simmons, who took to college life like a kid to 

candy and just soaked himself in college spirit, gives a delightful ac- 

count in the new volume of fraternity affairs, classroom episodes, and 
the influence of the fair co-eds. 


Illustrated by G. C. Widney. $1.25 net. 

















A Love Story of New Orleans 


CHLOE MALONE 


By FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


In great trouble and with the need of haste 
pressing hard, she comes to an important decision, 
does Chloe Malone, the girl who wanted to marry a 
millionaire. 


Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. $1.35 net. 


CHLOE MALONE | 


Love Story & 
Fannie HEasup Lea 





Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 
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Emerson Hough’s Stirring Romance 


The Magnificent 
Adventure 


In all essential facts, this is a true story of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition and of the 


eventful and tragic career of Captain Meri- 


wether Lewis. 


The ardent, but hopeless, love of Lewis for 


Theodosia, daughter of Aaron Burr, his tremendous strug- 
gle *twixt love and duty, and his thrilling journey through 
the pathless forests, afford a story every bit as interesting 
and as dramatic as ‘““The Mississippi Bubble.” 


Illustrated by A.I. Keller. $1.35 net. 


War ! Thrills ! 


The Girl Philippa 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Mystery! Love! 


Thrown by fate into a series of 
momentous events at the out- 
break of the present war, The Girl 
Philippa is the centre of a mael- 
strom of thrilling incidents in 
which the secret service systems 
of England, France and Germany 
strive to outwit each other. A 
war romance as striking as “Car- 
digan” or “Lorraine.” 


32 pictures. $1.40 net. 


EDWARD C. BOOTH’S 


Fondie 


By the author of 
‘* The Post Girl,’’ etc. 


The story of timid, bashful Fon- 
die Bassiemoor and of his affec- 
tion for Blanche, the indiscreet 
and bold daughter of the village 
vicar. All the types and charac- 
ters of rural Yorkshire are loving- 
ly drawn, and the tragedy and 
comedy of life are painted with 
the sure hand of an artist. One 
of the year’s successes in Eng- 


land. $1.40 net. 


By the authors of ‘‘ The Pride of Jennico”’ 


Wind’s Will 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


Neither his unexpected riches nor 
his sudden inheritance of an Eng- 
lish title change Captain Geoffrey 
Swifte’s attitude toward the pret- 
ty French flower girl to whom he 
is betrothed. He marries her to 
the great mortification of his fam- 
ily, who endeavor to annul the 
marriage and maliciously attempt 
to slander the former peasant 
girl, A story of unusual romantic 
and dramatic interest. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


J. C. SNAITH’S 


The Sailor 


By the author of 
‘* Broke of Covenden,’’ etc. 


The romance of the growth and 
struggles of a boy from squalor 
and ignorance to education and 
fame, through his association 
with the sea. “A splendid, en- 
during achievement by one of the 
foremost craftsmen of the day. 
“We will wait unmurmuring an- 
other ten years for such a book.” 
—Liverpool Post. 


$1.40 net. 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


35 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 


Bronson’s American Poems. 


American Prose. By Walter C. Bron- 
son. Chicago University Press. 

A companion volume to Professor 
This is a 
selection of extracts from American 
writers from earliest days to the pres- 
ent—John Smith, William Bradford, 


| Thomas Morton, John Winthrop, Roger 
| Williams, Washington Irving, Emerson, 


| George Henry Payne. 


Hawthorne and so on. 


Art of Extempore Speaking, The. By 
Abbe Bautain. McDevitt—Wilson’s, Inc. 

A new edition of a much-used book 
with a foreword by Andrew D. White. 


Bergson and Religion. By Lucius Hop- 
kins Miller. Henry Holt & Co. 

A valuation—the first made in any 
complete way—of Bergson’s religious 
teaching. It is an adequate presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of the famous 
Frenchman, and is written in a way to 
make a more or less popular appeal. 


Child in Human Progress, The. By 
With a foreword 


| by A. Jacobi. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








| world’s history. 


| of 1916. 
| Judd Co. 


A study of child-life in relation to the 
Valuable as scientific 
study and commending itself to teachers 
especially. 


Expert Auction. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A hand-book on auction bridge that 
will be of real help to the player, either 
seasoned or experimental. 


By E. V. Shepard. 


Everybody’s Business. By Charles 
Eisenman. The Burrows Brothers. 

A small book of social responsibilities 
as recognized by a business man. There 
are chapters on “The Modern Social 
Problem,” “Charity and the Social Prob- 
lem” and “Poverty and Its Solution.” 


Federal Farm Loan System, The, or 
New Method of Farm Mortgage Finance 
Under National Supervision, including 
full text of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
By Herbert Myrick. Orange 


This is an intensely practical manual 
upon organizing and conducting national 
farm loan associations, also joint stock 
land banks, in accordance with the new 
law. It says that the new system “pos- 
sesses potentialities of transcendent im- 
portance to the American people and 
may prove to be epochal in its economic 
and social benefits.” The pen with which 
President Wilson signed the new law 
he presented to the author of this book, 
who declares the Act to be “the Magna 
Charta of American farm finance.” 


The purpose and principles of the new 
system are clearly defined. It rests upon 
the individual farmer. Ten or more of 
them who wish to borrow money for a 
long time at reasonable rates upon easy 
terms of repayment, may do so by join- 
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ing a national farm loan association. 
This local indorses the borrower’s note, 
which is secured by a first mortgage on 
his farm to not exceeding half its 
value. Then the money is advanced by 
the federal land bank for the district. 
Against such mortgages, the bank may 
issue bonds to twenty times its capital, 
the sale of which furnishes additional 
money to loan. 

All shares and funds of the system 
are free of all tax, because the land pays 
the taxes. Borrowers must repay the 
principal by small installments semi-an- 
nually or annually. 

Why borrow by this system, why buy 


federal bank shares and why invest in | 


federal farm loan bonds, are clearly set 
forth. The author does not claim the 
new system to be perfect, and reports 
widespread interest in its operation. 





First Aid in Emergencies. By Eldridge 


L. Eliason. 


This is a convenient-sized book in 
soft leather binding, with thumb index 
on edges, giving compact but compre- 
hensive instructions for emergency 
aid. In a time of threatened war this 
will prove a most valuable hand-book, 
useful to Red Cross workers and also 
to soldiers likely to be in the field. 


From Nature Forward. By Harriet 
Doan Prentiss. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Here is a book that will help those who 


J. B. Lippincott Company. | 





need the comfort of a working philosophy | 


in the pursuit of life. Out of a deep 
experience the author writes to inspire 
and to uplift. There is nothing of nar- 
row sectarianism in her work: it is clear, 
sane thinking, clearly and _ helpfully 


expressed. 
Hand-Wrought Jewelry. By H. G. 
Sorensen and S. J. Vaughn. The Bruce 


Publishng Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
A practical hand-book of information 
about the making of jewelry by hand. 
This is admirably illustrated and con- 
tains much that will aid those workers 
in arriving at perfection in their art. 


Hay Fever. By William C. Hollopeter. 
Funk & Wagnall’s Company. 

A book that will prove helpful to a 
host of sufferers from that dreaded sum- 
mer disease, hay fever. Dr. Hollopeter 
is an authority and he presents some ex- 


cellent preventive measures as well as 


remedies. His discussion of the disease 
is very interesting and ‘will be valued by 
both physicians and laymen. 


House Plants. 
Appleton & Co. 


For the householder who wishes to 
keep the rooms decorated with flourish- 
ing plants, this book contains much valu- 
able material. 


By Hugh Findlay. D. 


It is full of suggestions | 
as to the right plants to possess under | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


“*These very dramatic and beautiful lines give the 
teader some idea as to the sweetness, pa charm 
of the remainder of the volume.’’—Louisville Times. 
Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - 


See how more | 


New Haven, Conn. 








Tales from a Boy’s Fancy. Stories and 


Poems. By Harvey Shawmeker. Bruton 
Publishing Company, Kansas. City, 
Missouri. 


Two little books by an unknown writer. 
Not without merit, but containing nothing 
of unusually vital interest. 





Short-Story Writing 
Acourseof forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 

250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Sr. Emenee DEPT. 250. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














TheWriter’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bun- 
dle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, author- 
itative direction for 
all who would know 
the literary market 
and how to write 


Fiction 
Verse 
Humor 
Journalism 


Drama 
Photoplay 
Vaudeville 

Public Speaking 
whatthe editors want. 
Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
visionary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point. It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. For this reason it 
achieves its end where others fail.” 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY . 
Box BC - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





RITERS, professional or amateur, like Tue Epiror, the 


workers. 
of publication. 


every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
THE Epiror is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 


able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THe Epiror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THE Eprtor I read aroused 


in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. 


I may not tell a 


hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Epitor, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


N addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, Tue Enpiror prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card. second serial and other rights of already published manu- 


scripts is a feature. 


HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange.” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 


fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


NE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 


each. 


THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD 


New Jersey 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


NEW AND COMPLETE—MADE FOR THE 


JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 


A most serviceable volume to have 
available for quick reference. 


PRICE $1 


This work is 1034 x 1314 inches in size, is printed on high-finish paper 
and durably bound in red cloth, with attractive cover stamping 


URING the last few years changes have 
been wrought that render an old atlas 
useless. New towns have sprung up; old cities 
and towns have grown. This new and complete 
“Universal Atlas” is needed to supersede former 
kinds. 


THE MAPS—tThere are 128 pages, printed in col- 
ors, representing every portion of the earth. 


The plates have been engraved from new drawings, 
based on the latest surveys, carefully edited and clean- 
cut throughout. 


This work contains a new map of the Balkan States, 
double page maps of the World, Eastern United States 
and Canada, Western United States and Canada, Mex- 
ico, North Pacific Ocean, Hawaii, Southern New Eng- 
land, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania, Northern Ohio, 
Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky and Tennessee, Eastern Texas, Western 
Texas, Northern California, Southern California, Wash- 
ington. The other maps occupy single pages only, and 
are uniform in style. On the maps of South America 
and Brazil, you will find the new river which is described 
by ex-President Roosevelt as his discovery, and regard- 
ing which there has been so much discussion. Map of 
Central Europe, showing the fortified places. Maps of 
the Franco-Belgian Frontier, Russian-German Frontier, 
Austrian-Italian Frontier, Dardanelles, Asia Minor, 
showing the Caucasian Frontier. 


RAILROADS—Railroads are shown and named; and 
with very few exceptions (in crowded or densely popu- 
lated sections), every railroad station and post office is 
named. 


1910 CENSUS of the UNITED STATES 


with the new population figures of all states, territories, 
counties and the principal cities. 


PANAMA CANAL 


An illustrated chapter giving a detailed description 
of this great enterprise, with maps in color. 





PHILADELPHIA 
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Two Wanamaker Book Specials 
for Home, Office and School 





A NEW DICTIONARY 


THAT IS MORE THAN A DICTIONARY 


90c—with Thumb Index—$ ] 


Containing Supplemental Information 
So Much in Demand To-day, Such as 


Washington's Farewell Address The Constitution of the United States 


Declaration of Independence 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech 
The Monroe Doctrine 


Business Forms and Laws 
Weights and Measures 


Forms and Letters—business and social 


with statistics and other information that 
make it the ideal dictionary and reference 
book for desk, offices and school. It is called 


New Universal Self -Pronouncing 


DICTIONARY 


GRAPHIC EDITION, 1916 


WEBSTER 


MORRIS 


With Latest Census and 16 Full-page Color Plates, 
Including Four Pages of Maps—1202 Pages. 


Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, red edges, 


size 5% x 73 


7% inches, 1% inches thick. 


MADE FOR THE JOHN WANAMAKER STORES 





Its supertority over similar dictionartes ts 
shown in tts table of contents as follows: 


Rules for Punctuation. 


Dictionary of Prefixes and 
Affixes. 

Dictionary of the English 
Language. 

Dictionary of Foreign 
words, phrases,  collo- 


quialisms, proverbs and 
quotations. 
Dictionary of terms used 
in Commerce and Law. 
Dictionary of Names of 
Important Places, Per- 
sons, Buildings, Monu- 
ments, Periods, etc., also 
significant words and 
phrases frequently met 
with in literature. 
Dictionary of English 
Christian names of men 
and women with their 
derivation and meaning. 
Dictionary of Mythological 
and Classical Names. 
Dictionary of Forms and 
Addresses. 
Dictionary of Popular 
Titles of American 
States and Cities, ete. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





Dictionary of Abbrevia- 
tions. 

Facts Worth Knowing. 

Dictionary of European 
War Words. 

Statistics of the Countries 
of the Earth. 

Largest Cities of the 
World. 

Population of the United 
States at each census 

Correct English. 

Correspondence. 

Forms of Letters—Busi- 
ness, Social, ete. 

Forms for Speeches on va- 
rious Occasions. 

3usiness Forms and Laws. 

Weights and Measures. 

Values of Foreign Coins in 
the United States. 

Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Constitution of the United 
States. 


Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech. 


Monroe Doctrine. 





NEW YORK 












various conditions and how to take the 
best care of them to the best advantage. 


How to Write Business Letters. 
Edited by Walter K. Smart. A. W. Shaw 
Company. 

A work compiled by the staff of “Sys- | 
tem” and put together by Mr. Smart. | 
A practical hand-book for the business | 
man and woman. 


Orth. The Century Company. 
A collection of essays about Belgium, 


Imperial Impulses, The. By Samuel P. | 
England, France, Germany and Russia. | 


Industrial Arbitration. By Carl H. | 
Mote. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
Industrial arbitration is a subject of 
timely intrest in these days of unrest, of 
strikes and rumors of strikes. Not only 
is it timely, but it is almost of universal | 
interest, for wherever labor is employed | 
the problems suggested by this title are, 
in some phase and at some time, up for 

consideration and adjustment. 

The author has gathered together a 
great mass of valuable information from | 
trustworthy sources. Nowhere else be- | 
tween the covers of a book can the facts | 
here set forth be found. Not only are | 
the various experiments to adjust the | 
differences between employer and em- 
ployee in this country summarized, but 
the efforts in England, France, Ger- | 
many, Australia, New Zealand and | 
Canada are given most interestingly. | 
Any one seeking information on the sub- 
ject of capital and labor and its struggles 
to adjust what seem to be its inevitable 
difficulties can find it in this book. 





International Finance. By Hartley 
Withers. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A. clear, simple description of the 
methods of money-dealing between coun- 
tries. There are chapters on the float- 
ing of foreign loans, a study of diplo- 
macy and war in their relation to finance 
and a discussion of the relation of finance 
to nationalism. 

The author is well-known as an author- 
ity on matters of this kind and his book 
therefore carries weight. 


Let Us Go Afield. By Emerson 
Hough. D. Appleton & Co. 

A real outdoor book for the summer 
camper, the fisher, the vacationist in 
any field. There are chapters on “Bait 
Casting for Bass,” “The Great Game 


Fields of the World,” “Bear-Hunting,” | 


“Game Laws and the Game Supply.” 


Life of Reality, The. By John Her- 
man Randall. Dodge Publishing Co. 


The author of Humanity at the Cross | 


Roads and The Culture of Personality 
has again written a book about the cul- 
tivation of the higher individual in man | 
and woman. This study of self appeals 


to the earnest-minded, who aspire to | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Published This Week 


Bonnie May 


By Louis Dodge 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


Bonnie May is unconven- 
tional. She is shockingly 
precocious; humorously so- 
phisticated. She is one of 
the most thoroughly winning 
little characters in fiction. 


$1.35 net 


OUR FIRST WAR 
IN MEXICO 


FARNHAM BISHOP 


Our First War 
In Mexico 
By Barnham Bishop 


Illustrated from Contemporary Pictures 


Mr. Bishop’s book supplies, for the 
first time, a very real need of the 
moment—a history, brief but most 
complete and readable, of our war 
with Mexico in 1846-1848. 


$1.25 net 


Just Published 


OLD GLORY 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
Author of “ The Perfect Tribute ’’ 


Patriotism! Almost never has the word meant as much to Americans 
as at this moment. And almost never has its call been so inspiringly answered 
in fiction as by the stories which make up this volume. 

“The Colors,” “The Stronger Within the Gates,” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’—these are the three stories of the flag which are here published—are 
intense with the finest feeling and the true spirit of American tradition of 


which Old Glory is the symbol. 


50 cents net 


In the Third Printing 


With Americans 


of Past and Present Days 
By J. J. Jusserand 


French Ambassador to the United States 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps at Washington 


**It ought to be studied at first hand 
rather than in any second hand report of it. 
In no other book that we can think of is 
the constancy of France so finely and 
strongly portrayed.”’ 

—W. D. Howells in Harpers Magazine. 

$1.50 net 


England’s Effort 


LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FRIEND 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
WITH A PREFACE BY THE 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate 


**No clearer idea of England's-effort and 
England's achievement has been given than 
this by Mrs. Ward. To fight to the end 
and win—these are the final words.”” 

— Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF GREAT ONES (Illustrated) 
THE LAST APPEAL (Poem) 

EVERY DAY LESSONS FROM NEW BOOKS 
PALS FIRST (A Continued Story) 

MRS. BROWER AND HER BOOK (Illustrated) 


JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 
MARGARET ALIONA DOLE 
JOHN T. FARIS, D. D. 
FRANCIS P. ELLIOTT 
GERARD CARTER 


COLONEL FORTESCUE'S BETTY (A Continued Story) MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
THE WORLD OF DRAMA (Illustrated) MONTROSE J. MOSES and GRACE VAN BRAAM GRAY 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY (Poem) 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH—FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


These Lynnekers—The Girl Philippa—The Sins of the Children—David Blaize—When a Man's a Man 
—The Heart of Rachel—The Thirteenth Commandment—Loot—Youth Unconquerable—The Woman 
Gives—The Men Who Wrought—Prudence Says So. 


A. CORSON MILLER 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Practical Basketry —Archaeology and the Bible—Texas the Marvellous—What Is Coming?—The 


Lion and the Mouse. 
BOOKS FROM ABROAD 
NEW BOOKS TO COME 


Reviewed by RALPH WIGMORE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


PRICE: 10 CENTS A COPY; $1.00 A YEAR 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, 50 CENTS EXTRA: BRITISH ISLES AND CANADA, 35 CENTS EXTRA 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as Second-Class Matter 


Copyright, 1916, by John Wanamaker 
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develop the “self” to its highest point of | 


expansion. 
one may embrace with all good will. 


Little Builders. By Dorothy Grenside. 
Dodge Publishing Company. 

Little talks to children about the “New 
Thought,” designed to show the little ones 
a way into the world of thought and 
action. Ralph Waldo Trine writes a sym- 
pathetic and inspiring introduction. 


Making Money Make Money, or a 
Pruner of Investing. By H. L. Barber. 
A. J. Munson & Co. 

Suggestions for financial management 


Here is a philosophy that 


conducted on scientific life. A really valu- | 


able bit of work for investors. 


Merry Monologues. 
cure Parker. T. S. Denison & Co. 

Some entertaining readings for plat- 
form use—poems, monologues and their 


By Mary Mon- | 


kindred, written and selected by a | 


talented reader who has used them all 
with success. 


Nationality in Modern History. By 
J. Holland Rose. The Macmillan Co. 

The varied manifestations of national- 
ity among the chief European nations 
are studied in this book. The author, 
one of the ablest of modern historians, 
has supplied, in effect, the background of 
the conflict in Europe, contributing large- 
ly to a clearer understanding of those 
factors which made for war. Beginning 
with a discussion of the dawn of the 
national idea, he takes up in turn the 
growth of that idea in France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy and the Slavic Kingdoms, 
concluding with a consideration of The 
German Theory of the State, Nationality 
and Militarism, Nationality since 1855 
and Internationalism. 


Nervous Disorders of Women. By 
Bernard Hollander. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is a complete but popular study 
of troubles that make so many women 
miserable. It will come as a great help 
to the harrassed thousands who are seek- 
ing causes and relief. 


Next Step in Democracy, The. By R. 
W. Sellars. The Macmillan Co. 

A moderate and persuasive account 
of what may be called the new social- 
ism. It is sufficiently comprehensive to 
consider not only socialism in the United 
States, but also the prospects for inter- 
national socialism and the effect on these 
prospects of the present war. The author 
lays stress on the evolutionary charac- 
ter of things and the desirability of 
gradual change. The conditions of this 


change, this softening of industrialism, 


will be the gradual formation of new 
social habits and ideals, the slow crea- 
tion of new values of a broadly human 
kind, the experimental modification of 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc., send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 





Lyceum Representatives Earn $10,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 
= —) Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 

women find it a delight to act as representatives and 
meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 

LyceumW op tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 

INSTRUCTION as high as $10,000.00 in six months without much ef- 

exucrTexment fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 

oa \ and women are pleased to do this work, and many 

rere Extertas =)" yi" cultured people are wanted. State your experience, 
‘antares time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 










& 
agra, The Lyceum World 
pie " oe ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SS a RANE a It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
Ls : cd pata SS) zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 

Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects. not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times price of subscription. 


VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies; samples 15c. 





THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January, 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 
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Smiling Face 


By Will P. Snyder 


ODAY I plucked a rose and went my way down 
ia through the ebb and flow of men, and, everywhere, 

my rose’s flame set saddened faces all aglow; smiling 
eyes gazed spaceward upon rose-hued scenes of far-off 
mountain homes, happy childhood days, loving mothers and 
roses, roses, roses. 

My way led through a narrow street where scarce a 
ray of sun e’er fell, and there I found a child at play—Oh, 
how the child-heart craves for colors!—at play with bits of 
glass—green and blue—from a broken transom, the amber 
pieces of a flask, and a few white pebbles, loosed by passing 
horses’ feet, from the cobbled street. 

She spied my rose and followed me with longing eyes. 
“Here, child,” I said, “the rose is thine,’ and dulling the 
thorns upon its stem I placed it in her eager hands, when lo, 
a rose of far more pleasing grace and hue burst into bloom 
upon her upturned face, and the rich peace of Him Who said, 
“Whosoever shall give unto one of these little ones” was in 
my soul, and the rose of her smiling face I shall wear upon 
my heart, fadeless, forever. 
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J. B. Beresford at Home 


. HEN a man turns novelist, the chances are that his 
YW fiction may raise the standard of revolt against his 

early environment. Such has been the case with 

Mr. J. D. Beresford. Up to the present his novels have repre- 
sented a striking contrast with what they would have been if 
he had accepted the influences and circumstances of his youth. 

Like so many of the younger novelists of England, and in 
harmony with the hero of The Mountains of the Moon, if Mr. 
Beresford were asked to indicate his political preferences he 
would probably profess adhesion to the “advanced,” “progres- 
’ radical-cum-socialist school of thought. If, however, he 
had remained faithful to the traditions and influences amid 
which he grew up, he would be found in the opposite camp. 
All this, of course, is noted without prejudice to the “political 
truce” which is supposed to obtain in Great Britain at the 
present time. Perhaps when that truce is ended Mr. Beres- 
ford, like thousands more, will discover that his old shibboleths 
have lost their charm and meaning. 

Meanwhile, and especially in view of the Jacob Stahl 
trilogy, it is difficult to realize that Mr. Beresford is the son 
of a rural English clergyman. He was born in 1873, at Castor, 
a historic Northamptonshire parish where his father. was 
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The Author of These Lynnekcrs, as he Appears To-day 


The Creator 
of 
Jacob Stahl 


An Interview With . D. Beresford 
By 
Henry . Shelley 


rector. That was one factor making for conservatism. Another 
was the traditions of the village and church of Castor. 
Within the boundaries of the parish a daughter of Penda, 
King of Mercia, founded a nunnery in the far-off years of 
the seventh century. In that village, too, there once resided 
such distinguished prelates as two Bishops of Peterborough. 
Castor Church, also, with its venerable relics and saintly 
shrines and quaint carvings, must have exercised a conserva- 
tive influence over the future novelist’s boyhood thoughts. 
And all these tendencies toward traditionalism were intensi- 
fied by the connection of the lad’s father with Peterborough, 
for it is a truism of English provincial life that a cathedral 
city is repressive of all adventures in religious or political 
thought. 

If, however, Mr. Beresford’s novels are scarcely in harmony 
with his early surroundings, his first choice of a life profession 
paid tribute to the dominant characteristics of Castor and 
Peterborough. In other words, like Thomas Hardy and William 
J. Locke, Mr. Beresford, while ignorant of the destiny which 
had marked him out as a novelist, decided to become an 
architect. That experiment absorbed more than five years 
of his life. In its early stages, too, it accentuated the tradi- 
tional influences of his young days, inasmuch as the first 
eighteen months of his apprenticeship were passed at Stam- 
ford a rural town as rich in venerable memories as Castor and 
Peterborough. As the architect’s office in which those months 
were passed is faithfully described in Jacob Stahl, further 
comment is unnecessary. 

Three more years of architectura! bondage were spent in 
London, the novelist’s mentor being an architect with a con- 
siderable ecclesiastical connection. Thus did traditionalism 
persist in keeping a grip on Mr. Beresford. Even to this 
day he is still under its influence to a limited extent; with 
the difference, however, that he has wrested it to his hobby 
instead of accepting it as his vocation. In other words, like 
the hero of his latest story, he has a passion for carpentering, 
and finds enjoyment for his spare hours in the manufacture of 
furniture. But instead of attempting to emulate the achieve- 
ments of Chippendale or Sheraton, whose fragile lines he 
abhors, he models his chairs and tables after a frankly Gothic 
style. 

When Mr. Beresford finally abandoned architecture as a 
profession, he had attained to his thirtieth year. Two other 
experiments stood between him and his career as a novelist. 
The first of these involved association with the New York 
Life Insurance Company of inglorious memory, for which he 
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acted as a branch manager in Bournemouth. When the collapse 
of 1905 cut him adrift once more, he obtained a position with 
W. H. Smith & Sons, the wholesale news agents and adver- 
tisers. Thus he drew a step nearer the world of books, and in 
the autumn of 1908 he was given regular employment on the 
reviewing staff of a London daily. At last he was in a 
position to indulge his life-long penchant for writing fiction 
without courting starvation. 

“That,” Mr. Beresford confesses, “was an old weakness of 
mine. I had written a book or two and a few plays during 
the earlier days, but I had made only one attempt to publish. 
I think, now, that two of the books I wrote during that period 
were as good as much of the stuff which is published in 
London every year; but they did not satisfy my own critical 
standard, and I am glad to be able to say that no copy of them 
remains in existence.” 

However much Mr. Beresford may have lamented his fate 
during the years he was penned in an architect’s office or 
while struggling with insurance and advertising, he probably 
realizes today that those were not futile years. All those 
experiences have since yielded him excellent “copy.” In 
the Stahl trilogy, in 
The Mountains of 
the Moon, and also 
in his latest story, 
These Lynnekers, his 
knowledge of archi- 
tecture has served 
him well; just as, 
also in A Candidate 
for Truth, his ex- 
periences as an 
advertising manager 
and a reviewer for 
the press have been 
cleverly wrought into 


the texture of his 
work. 

Since Mr. Beres- 
ford definitely “ar- 


rived” as a novelist, 
his critics have 
naturally indulged in 
many attempts to 
“place” him. Some 
of those efforts have 
failed to hit the 


mark. “The names 
of Arnold Bennett and Romain Rolland,” he says, “figure 
very frequently in my reviews. But while I admire the 
former’s work immensely, I have never consciously modeled 
my work upon his methods, and as to the latter I can only 
say that I have never read a line of Jean Christophe. The 
only English writer whose methods I have deliberately studied 
is Mr. H. G. Wells, and I still regard him as a model to be 
studied with profit.” 

In connection with this confession it should be recalled 
that one of Mr. Beresford’s smaller books is a study of Mr. 
Wells. That little volume is as important for its autobiogra- 
phical as for its critical value. In other words, Mr. Beresford 
is seen in the mirror as clearly as Mr. Wells. When we read 
that Mr. Wells’s experiments have “become increasingly 
involved with the social problem,” that Mr. Wells has “delib- 
erately selected his stories and his characters to illustrate 
certain points of view,” that Mr. Wells has “used his perfected 
art for a definite end,” and that Mr. Wells has in view “the 
ideal of a finer civilization,” all these statements may be 
postulated of Mr. Beresford. It is, too, thoroughly character- 
istic of Mr. Beresford’s revolt that he should be grateful that 
Mr. Wells was saved the “awful experience” of being educated 
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at Eton and Christ- 
church, a remark 
which can only 
have been penned in 
unpardonable forget- 
fulness of what the 
world owes to men 
who endured that 
“awful experience.” 

Even if the fore- 
going were not proof 
enough, there is the 
testimony of Jacob 
Stahl to establish 
Mr. Beresford’s 
whole-hearted adhe- 
rence to the realistic 
school. It would seem 
that our novelist’s 
first ventures into 
fiction were made 
by the avenue of 
romance. What he 
attributed to Jacob 
Stahl was but a leaf 
of his own mental 
history. “One theory he held and took to bed with him; his 
technique in writing had been a false one—for him. He was 
a realist; he had had experience; he would burn that parody 
of the artistic method he had attempted; he would write 
of the things he knew.” And again, also in the words of 
Stahl, “I wonder if I’m lacking in imagination?” 

A recent story, The Mountains of the Moon, would suggest 
that Mr. Beresford may be reconsidering whether after all 
the realistic technique is the only one for him. That nove! is 
not a full-blooded romance, but it is the nearest approach 
to such that Mr. Beresford has published. 
were written before These Lynnekers, his defection from 
realism has been short-lived and timid. Apparently he still 
pines for “data, clearly defined premises,” and for “actualities 
as a stimulus” for his imagination. What he is searching after 
is a method which shall gain for realism all the advantages 
of romance. He wants the substance with the illusion of the 
shadow. He realizes 
that even in realis- 
tic novels there must 
be “something more 
than mere report- 
ing.” Great as are 
Mr. Beresford’s gifts, 
and admirably as he 
has used them, he 
has not yet discov- 
ered the solution of 
the main problem. 
He is still in bond- 
age to his revolt. 
Without compre- 
hending it, he re- 
verses the experi- 
ence of his own 
Jacob Stahl when on 
the eve of what he 
imagined to be his 
redemption. Jacob 
detected a: captivity 
to the “bonds of an 
1d, uninstructed con- 
tempt for all that 
‘epresented change;” 
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Mr. Beresford is really imprisoned by the revulsion with 
which he regards the grooves of his early life. 

But he is honest enough to give away his own position. 
Dickie Lynneker, the hero of his latest story, is, like the 
novelist, in revolt against family tradition and environment. 
He develops into what the cant of today describes as a 
“progressive.” Class distinctions are an offence to him, and 
he rebels against authority in religion. Unhappily, his sister, 
Adela, takes him as a model, begins to feel “stifled” at home, 
and finally makes a catastrophe of her life by eloping with a 
workman. Even Dickie fears for the consequences. “He 
doubted if that marriage of hers would be a success... .. 
He remembered the look of Frank Oliver’s hands after he 
had been French-polishing; and recalled also the ugly nails 
and the permanent callosities that were the mark of his 
breed and his trade.” Dickie’s fears were realized. The 
Adela who came back years after with two of her five children, 
disappointed Dickie and left him resentful. He might have 
applied his pet phrase: “ ‘19’ won’t work.” 

What Mr. Beresford lacks to make him a great novelist, 
and a novelist who will be an immense power for good, is 





tenderness. His bondage to Mr. Wells and realism, and 
that gospels of husks falsely called “progressivism,” and his 
perversity in clinging to his revolt against the early environ- 
ment, have given him a hardness of manner which must 
limit his audience and mitigate his influence. Fine as is the 
workmanship of his writing, faithful as is his observation, 
honest as is his recording of life as he sees it, there is no 
denying that his novels hold the reader close down to earth. 
They extort admiration; but they do not lift one into that 
larger atmosphere where everything is possible. They do 
not even create a divine discontent with the conditions they 
depict. It is the touch of romance Mr. Beresford needs. 
Imagination is not the false technique he thinks it to be. 
With such gifts as he has been dowered, plus a spirit which 
shall leave his reader in an exalted mood, there is no novelist 
of the younger school from whom more could be rightfully 
expected. Perhaps These Lynnekers marks the parting of the 
ways. He has confessed that “‘19’ won’t work” in one 
emotion; when he realizes its failure in others he will be a 
greater force in the dawning of a finer civilization than his 
earth-bound master. 


Dear Little Robber of Love 


By Will P. Snyder 


Y bright eyes have sought out the way to my heart— 


The cave where love-treasure is stored; 
Your sesame smile has flung open its doors; 
You’ve taken armfuls of my hoard. 


But come, little bandit, and go at your will; 
Though robbed of some love, need I care? 

You leave in its stead the red gems of your lips, 
And bright yellow gold of your hair. 


Be careful, my dear, lest your sesame smiles 


Should fade from your fair face away— 


You then would be caught in the cave of my heart, 


My captive for e’er and a day. 
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HO has not heard of Como? Who has not read of 

W the Italian lakes? But it is those only who have 

seen them who can realize their exquisite beauty. 

They form quite a group. Maggiore, Lugano and Como, with 

the smaller lakes, Mergozzo and Orta to the west of Maggiore; 

Monate and Comabio to the east, between it and Lugano; and 

then again to the east of Como, Iseo and Garda. But of them 

all Como is far the most beautiful. Indeed it would be difficult 
to find a fairer spot. 

Entering Italy, as most travelers do, by the St. Gothard 
railway, two hours after leaving the tunnel at Airolo we obtain 
our first view of the beautiful Lago di Lugano, the west bank 
of which we skirt for some four miles till we reach Melide, 
where the lake is crossed by a stone dyke half-a-mile in length. 
The east bank is then followed from Bissone to Capolago, and 
there we strike off from the lake to Como, some ten miles away. 

Como is situated at the south end of the southwestern arm 
of the lake, and is the capital of the province of the same name. 
It is a large and growing city with a population of over forty 
thousand. Its chief industry is the manufacture of silk, the 
factories being supplied with the raw material by the silk-worm 
cultivators of Piedmont and Lombardy. It is interesting to 
note that although the silk-worm had been introduced in many 
countries, Piedmont and Lombardy are the only regions in which 
it has been commercially successful. 

The old town preserves its rectangular form from Roman 
times, though but little of Roman “Comum” remains above 
ground. The two principal buildings are the Cathedral and 
the Broletto or Town Hall which adjoins it. The Cathedral 
is a fine Gothic building, begun in 1396, but altered in the 





Built entirely of marble 
It is sumptuously 


Renaissance style a century later. 
it ranks as one of the finest in North Italy. 
adorned with an excess of ornamentation and with a gaudy 
vaulting which injures the effect of the fine proportions of the 


interior; and it has a magnificent North Portal, over which 
are some grand reliefs. The adjoining Broletto, which was 
originally the seat of the Rulers of the Commune, is con- 
structed of alternate courses of black and white marble, and 
dates from 1215: 

Como’s highest civic pride is that it has produced no less 
than three of the great men of history—the two Plinies and 
Volta. Nearly two thousand years ago Pliny the Elder and 
Pliny the Younger walked the streets of Como. The former, 
Caius Plinius Secundus (A, D. 23-79), was probably the most 
voluminous writer of ancient times, and certainly one of the 
most useful; for his History of the German Wars in twenty 
books formed the principal authority for the Germania of 
Tacitus, while his History of His Own Times supplied Sue- 
tonius and Plutarch with much of the matter of their histories. 
Besides these he wrote a Naturalis Historia in thirty-seven 
books, for the materials of which he collected notes filling one 
hundred and sixty closely written volumes. He also wrote on 
Grammar, Rhetoric, eight books of Dubii Sermones, and various 
other smaller works. 

Only one of all these has come down to us—the thirty- 
seven books of his Natural History. This is not what we now 
understand by Natural History, but is rather a History of 
Nature, divided up into treatises on Cosmography, Geography 
Meterology and (in the last three books) a discussion of Paint- 
ing, Colors, Ceramics, Precious Stones, Sculpture, Architecture, 
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etc. These last three Books are for us the most valuable part 
of the work, since from them we learn much of what we know 
of the paintings and art-works of antiquity, and especially 
interesting to us are the gossipy stories of great artists of 
those times. 

In his youth Pliny had served in the army, and in 78 he 
received from Vespasian an appointment to the Roman fleet 
at Misenum. There on August 24, in the year 79, he perished 
in the terrible eruption of Vesuvius which overwhelmed Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Impelled by the desire to observe the 
phenomenon from a nearer point of view, and also to rescue 
some friends from their perilous position on the Bay of Naples 
he crossed in a galley to Stabiae (now Castellamare). He was 
r.ct buried by the 1ava, like so many others, but, being unab!e 
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lived to enjoy this office for about fifteen months. During this 
period, however, he carried on a correspondence with Trajan 
which is of the very greatest importance from the historical 
standpoint. In it we have an opportunity of learning how 
close an interest the Emperor took in the details of the ad- 
ministration even of the far-off Provinces of his Empire, and, 
what is of still more value, we have a letter (number 96) in 
which Pliny gives a description of the teaching and practices 
of the Christians in Bithynia and of their treatment and per- 
secutions, and asks Trajan for directions in dealing with them. 
Trajan’s rescript or reply is the earliest secular document 
containing an allusion to Christianity which has come down to 
us; in it the Emperor directs moderation, laying down the 
principle that Christians are not to be hunted out, and that 
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A View of Lake Como 


on account of the roughness of the sea to return in his galley, 
he was obliged to pass the night on shore, and was asphyxiated 
by the sulphurous fumes. His body was found the next day 
uninjured. The story of his last hours is_ told in a very inter- 
esting letter of his nephew to the Emperor Titus. 

His nephew and heir, Pliny the Younger, was also born 
at Como. Like so many Romans of his day he took up law as 
a profession, but added to it the pursuit of literature, devoting 
himself to letter-writing as his special work. We owe a great 
debt to these letters, not only for the excellence of their style, 
but on account of the very valuable information they convey 
concerning the times in which he lived. 

He was appointed by Trajan (in A. D. 111), Governor 
of Bithynia, with the title of Legate-Propretor, but he only 


no attention is to be paid to anonymous charges against them; 
but that if they are found guilty of transgressing the edicts 
they are to be punished. 

The other letter of special interest in the collection we 
have already referred to as written to Titus. Its purpose is 
tu describe the circumstances of the death of his uncle, and in 
doing this he gives us a first-hand account of that historic 
eruption of Vesuvius with which we are made familiar in 
Bulwer Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

It is a long stretch from the first. century to the eighteenth, 
from great Roman writers to the first great practical elec- 
tician. Volta, Como’s third distinguished son, whose statue 
by Marchesi is seen near the Quay at the west end of the town, 
was indeed a man to be proud of. We are all familiar with 
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his name in the term “volts” as a measure of electricity, and 
in “voltaic” in the “voltaic pile,” the first battery invented for 
the generation of an electric current. Yet probably few realize 
how important a part Volta played in the development of that 
wonderful power which has transformed the world. 

In 1790 Galvani, an Italian physician, had observed that 
the suspension of frogs by copper hooks from an iron railing 
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caused twitching in the muscles of their legs. This led to the 
invention of his metallic arc, constructed of two metals. Volta, 
however, carried these experiments further and discovered 
that an electric current could be produced by chemical action 
on two metals, copper and zinc, and from this flowed the marvel- 
ous developments of our own days. The familiar phrase, “gal- 
vanized into life,” is a reminiscence of Galvani’s experiments 
on dead frogs in which he produced the appearance of life by 
their twitchings on the application of electricity. 

But we must leave literary and scientific men for the 
beauties of nature for which the Lake of Como is so famous. 
It reminds one somewhat of our own Lake George; only that 
it is much wider and the mountains on either side are loftier, 
rising to the height of seven thousand feet. It is about the 
same length, about thirty miles, its greatest breadth is two- 
and-a-half miles, and its greatest depth is no less than one 
thousand nine hundred and tweaty-nine feet. 

The most beautiful point on the Lake is Bellagio, which 
is situated at the west base of the promontory that separates 
the Lake of Como from its eastern branch, the Lake of Lecco. 
Bellagio is the best place to stay at when visiting the lake, 
beth on account of its beauty and its convenience as a starting 
place for excursions on the lake; it is just the center of the 
lake and the many excursion steamers which ply up and down 
the lake all touch there. 

The view of the three arms of the lake from Bellagio is 
marvelous—the lake itself set in an amphitheater of forest- 
clad mountains. The brilliant greens of the chestnuts and 
walnuts contrasted with the dull grays of the olives, and the 
hills as they rise from the lake dotted with sp!endid villas and 
terraced with luxuriant gardens. Indeed there are few places 
where one can find such superb gardens. They are not like 
the stiffly laid out Italien gardens we see in the Giardini Pub- 
blici of the great cities, beautiful as some of these are, but 
here we have terrace upon terrace climbing the hillside, with 
magnificent magnolias, camellias, cedars, Chinese pines and 
gigantic aloes, as well as the smaller shrubs and the brilliant 
flowers. 





Interior of the Cathedral. Como 


Two of the most interesting of these gardens are quite 
near to Bellagio—one being that of the Villa Melzi on the east 
bank about half a mile to the south. This exhibits all the 
luxuriance and fragrance of southern vegetation. The villa 





was built for Count Melzi d’Erile, who was Vice-President of 
the Italian Republic in 1802 and was made Duke of Lodi by 
Napoleon. It belongs to his descendant the Duca di Melzi. 
In the garden is a chapel containing some monuments, among 
them two colossal busts by Canova of Madame Laetitia, the 
mother of Napoleon, and of his wife Josephine. 

The other garden is that of the Villa Carlotta on the west 
bank of the Lake at Tremezzo nearly opposite to Bellagio. This 
is perhaps the finest of all the villas. Built for Count Som- 
mariva it is now the property of Duke George of Saxe-Meining- 
en. The Marble Hall contains reliefs by Thorvaldsen, repre- 
senting the Triumph of Alexander, and there are several 
statues by Canova and others. Attached to this sumptuous 
villa is a most beautiful garden of great extent stretching 
south to Tremezzo. Indeed Tremezzo itself has been justly 
called “the garden of Lombardy” on account of the extreme 
luxuriance of its vegetation. 

Another interesting villa is also near Bellagio—the Villa 
Pliniana of the Marchesa Trotti. It takes its name from a 
most curious spring which changes its level daily. This spring 
was known to both the Plinies, who drew attention to this 
peculiarity. 

One other attractive feature of the lake is near Musso, 
almost at the head of the lake. There the rocks rise from the 
lake precipitously and are crowned by the ruins of three an- 
cient castles. The Rocca di Musso was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury occupied by Giacomo de’ Medici, who from this castle 
ruled over the entire Lake of Como. 

One has at Como an opportunity of studying Italians of 
almost every condition of life. The villas are occupied by the 
Milanese aristocracy, the silk factories are owned and worked 
by the middle classes, while the comparatively poor are also 
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The Cathedral at Como, With the Town Hall Adjoining 


largely represented by the factory operatives and the peasant 
cultivators of the soil. The contrast is great between these 
last and the same class among the Neapolitans and those of 
Southern Italy. They seem a much finer race, with traits of 
character that are very lovable, their courtesy and kindliness 
not only to strangers, but to one another is especially noticeable 
and attractive. A simple instance of this occurred during one 
of the writer’s visits to Como. A few hundred yards from the 
shore is a small is!and which is a favorite resort for the work- 
ing classes of an evening. Among its attractions is a rather 
primitive Café Chantant where many spend their evenings 
listening to songs and recitations while sipping their Chianti. 
A large boat ferries them across for the magnificent sum of a 
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soldo a head (one cent). Desiring to see something of the life 
of the people the writer, with a friend, decided to pay the island 
a visit. A tiresome woman, middle-aged and stout, refused to 
enter the boat, declaring most unreasonably that it was over- 
crowded and unsafe. There were plenty of passengers and 
considering the smallness of the fare the boatman could well 
have afforded to leave the woman behind. But no; it was quite 


touching the kindly way in which he assured her that the 
boat was entirely safe, and the trouble he took to find her a 
comfortable place in it. The evening was passed in most harm- 
less amusement. The singing was only moderately good, but 
the audience was appreciative, and very orderly and temperate, 
and the writer carried away a very pleasing impression of the 
way the working people of Como spend their evenings. 


Willard Huntington W right 


An Interview With the Author of m The Man of Promise 


ILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT’S latest book, 

W The Man of Promise, has caused more violent dis- 
cussion among both critics and laymen than possibly 

any other novel in our generation. Many critics have de- 
nounced it for its doctrine and for its uncompromising realism, 
and have regretted that such a book should ever have been 
written. But, on the other hand, many critics have hailed it 
as the most powerful and important novel that has ever come 
out of America, comparing it to Turgenieff at his best. Mr. 
Wright’s story tells of a man who possesses the potentialities 
of genius, but who is dragged down from his high ambitions 
by the women who cross his path—first by his mother, next by 
his boyhood sweetheart, again by his college mistress, later by 
the woman he loved in his young manhood, then by his wife, 
still again by the woman he ran away with after he was mar- 
ried, and last by his young daughter. Each one of these women 
takes something from his life. They curb his ambitions, sap 





Willard Huntington Wright 


his vitality, make demands on him and finally bring about his 
intellectual ruin. 

An earlier book by Mr. Wright dealt with the philosophy 
of Friedrich Nietzsche, and many critics have imputed to this 
novelist influences of the great German master, especially that 
passage where Nietzsche says all women conspire against the 
higher natures of the men they love; and more than one re- 
viewer has called Mr. Wright’s hero, Stanford West, a 
Nietzschean. 

However, Mr. Wright resents the accusation that The 
Man of Promise preaches Nietzscheanism. 

“My hero is anything but a Nietzschean,” he said. “A 
Nietzschean would not have permitted himself to be dominated 
as Stanford West was. My central character was inherently 
a weak man, one incapable of rising above the obstacles which 
lay in his path to fame and greatness. His life was a continual 
struggle against those obstacles, and in the end—because he 
was not a Nietzschean perhaps—he succumbed to the conserva- 
tive influences of the world. The thing which interested me in 
the book while writing it was the struggle through which the 
man’s nature passed—the constant conflict between his strength 
and weakness, between the powerful sexual appeal in his nature 
and his spiritual resistance. It is these psychological battles 
which I strove to depict; and I think that the outcome of the 
book is inevitable in view of the man’s character and nature.” 

“So far as Nietzscheanism goes the subject was not in my 
mind at any time during the writing of this book. The strug- 
gles through which Stanford West went are the struggles which 
nearly every man to-day must face at some time or other in 
his experiences with women. I certainly had no doctrine in 
mind, and if it were not for the fact that I had written a book 
on Nietzsche I seriously doubt if I would be accused of de- 
fending his philosophy. Nietzsche, to-day, is being blamed for 
everything.” 

“On the whole, though, have not the critics been fair?” 
was asked. 

“No,” Mr. Wright answered, “because of the prevalent 
habit in America of criticising a piece of literary art from the 
personal standpoint—that is, from the standpoint of ethics, 
philosophy and even religion. Such things are irrelevant or 
at least incidental in a novel, and should not be a critic’s basis 
of judgment. Our critics demand that a book should be pleas- 
ant and optimistic, that it should end happily and should preach 
some commonplace idea of uplift. If the hero is not a gentle 
man and the heroine is not a lady, the book is denounced. Thé 
beliefs or actions of the characters in the book should be cause 
neither for condemnation nor for recommendation. A book 
should be judged on its artistic merit; that is, its esthetic im- 
port. All writers should be free to choose their subject-matter. 
And surely the critics should not complain if the author has got 
his material true to life. Many of the greatest works of lit- 
erary art in history have been unpleasant, and many of the 
greatest heroes and heroines in history have not been all they 
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should be from the moral viewpoint. Are we to condemn, for 
instance, Balzac’s Le Menage de Garcon because Philippe 
Bridau was a scalawag? Are we to throw out Pére Goriot and 
Hamlet and Barry Lyndon and Becky Sharp and Manon Les- 
caut and all the rest of them because we do not agree with 
their morals, or because their lives do not make the pleasantest 
reading? What would become of Russian literature if we de- 
manded the sweet, inane and caressing stuff which constitutes 
the average American novel? 

“And yet our critics apply, as a rule, every standard to an 
American novel except the artistic standard which should be 
the only one applied. It’s just this irrelevant attitude on the 
part of American critics that has had so much to do with the 
fact that we are so far behind our neighbors across the sea 
in literary merit. We demand of our writers that they be 
harmless and soothing and innocuous, that they give us happy 
endings and reform all their characters before the book is 
closed. Our literature has become an adjunct to our morality, 
and whenever a writer has sufficient courage to set down what 
he believes and to tell the truth about his characters, he is 
denounced as a wicked man, a pessimist and a dealer in gar- 
bage. The artistic merits of his works are entirely overlooked 
in the rabid denunciations of his subject-matter. The great 
majority of our so-called critics are not critics at all, but cen- 
sors; and woe be unto that author who treads upon their 
ethical corns. 

“Such an attitude on the part of the sophomoric moralists 
who pose as critics not only injures the author, but also brings 
about a false appreciation of really honest literary effect. Pub- 
lic literary taste in America is far lower than that of any 
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other civilized nation. It has been reared on false standards, 
and almost without exception every book which is read and 
enjoyed to any extent in this country is bought for some reason 
entirely outside the purely esthetic appeal. The American 
novelists who are considered the greatest are not those who 
have any great inherent artistic merit, but the ones who preach 
a pleasant and optimistic doctrine and whose characters are 
what is considered ‘lovable.’ ” 

“American fiction is the most dishonest fiction in the world. 
It smooths over the facts of life and lies about the realities. 
It depicts men and women as the sentimentalists think they 
ought to be, not as men and women are. I believe that no one 
is either all good or all bad, but that in us all are potentialities 
for both goodness and vice in the conventional sense. In 
American fiction the law of compensation works overtime. 
Virtue is rewarded and immorality is punished. But this is 
not always true in life. Do you see what I mean? Our 
fictionists paint the world a rosy tint, the way they would like 
to have it according to our evangelical ‘uplift’ ideas—not as it 
really is. And most of the critics are in a conspiracy to keep 
our fiction in that narrow, hypocritical and mendacious groove; 
and they do it by using religious and ethical standards. Al- 
most any subject-matter in a novel can be made artistic, just 
as in a painting. What American fiction needs is truth, and 
we shall never take our place artistically among the other 
great nations until we drop our false and petty ideals and dis- 
cover that profounder beauty of the world which is inherent 
in everything—in tragedy and sordidness, in disgrace and fail- 
ure and ruin, as well as in the more superficially pleasing 
aspects of life.” 





1 Will Not Mind 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


For I have died before, though living still; 


I WILL not mind when Death shall raise his bow, 


One may taste death (aside from being ill) 
In many ways: this have I come to know. 
The fading of the rosebuds ere they blow, 


Destruction of the young birds ere they trill, 
The last rays of the sunset o’er the hill, 
Are not more sad than other things that go. 


What of the friendship that became a flower 
And, like the flower, fell on being full-blown? 

What of the loss of Faith in some dark hour? 
The greatest beauty one has ever known? 


Are these not Death 


and has he still the power 


To blanch the face and make our mute lips moan? 











Will P. Snyder 


ee ON’T go to the bookcases for your forms or your 
D inspiration. Look out of the windows. Look, 
listen.” 

Such was the advice volunteered to all aspirants to 
the poet’s laurels by the New Hampshire bard, Robert Frost, 
in the course of an address he recently delivered before the 
Arts Association at the University of Pennsylvania. 

There is one poet in this old Commonwealth of ours who 
does not go for his inspiration either to the bookcases or any- 
where else, for he has made it a practice to wait stubbornly 
until it comes to him and he will not consent to jot down 
a line in the meantime. While he has been known to write 
three poems in one evening, he has allowed twelve months 
to pass over his head without putting one on paper. There 
are publishers in Chicago who once kept their forms open 
for three days in the hourly expectation of a promised 
contribution from him; Miss Inspiration happened to be 
bent on a little flirtation just at that moment; the coquette 
delayed her calling until she felt “good and ready,” and when 
she did, it was past the proverbial eleventh hour; but, thanks 
to the telegraph, the poem reached the Windy City in time 
for publication. ; 

As to “looking out of the window,” this same poet would 
be spared that trouble if at any time he did desire to 
coax his wily friend, for the world “outside the window” is 
the very medium wherein he has moved and had 
his being. 

Will P. Snyder is one of Nature’s own children, and verily 
no mother was ever more genuinely cherished, more idolized 
for her own dear sake alone. 

The songs he sings to his native hills, his communings 
with the birds and the winds, his exquisite prattlings with 
the children, his heart-to-heart talks with his fellow-men— 
hills and birds and winds, and children and men, all members 
of Nature’s numberless family—are not the belabored produc- 
tions of a mere verse-writer, but the poetic outpourings of an 
overflowing heart, while over and above all, and permeating 
all, is the ever-recurring suggestion of a whole-souled faith in 
Nature’s God, from the healthy contagion of which even a 
superficial observer cannot escape. 

Admirers of Will P. Snyder, the poet, who have felt a desire 
to make the acquaintance of Will P. Snyder, the man, have 
found him in Ashland, Pennsylvania, the owner of a prosperous 


lived, 


A Schuylkill County 


Poet 


How Will P. Snyder, a Business Man, 
Writes His Exquisite Verses of 


Nature and Child Life 


By A. Estoclet 


business, which is the outcome of his strenuous personal efforts, 
encouraged by those of a life-partner who has indeed proved a 
helpmeet for him, and stimulated by the presence of lovable 
and beloved offsprings. x 

From childhood, he displayed a marked talent as an artist, 
and he spent much of his boyhood reveling amid the beauties 
of Schuylkill County and making promiscuous sketches of 
them, frequently in company with his mother, whose tastes in 
this direction were in full unison with his own. 

But his youthful pencil needed an expert hand to guide 
it; and what a gloom pervaded the Puritanic atmosphere of the 
little Ashland home when the advisability of sending him to 
the big city forced 
itself upon parental 
consideration! At 
the same time, the 


fact was borne in 
mind that it was 
Biblical art he 


proposed to study; 
and the stories of 
the great Book, 
John Bunyan’s fam- 
ous and 
the like, would sure- 
ly prove his safe- 
guard against the 
dangers that would 
beset him; 
after due 
tion, he was _ per- 
mitted to journey 
to Philadelphia. 

His stay there 
was not to be of 


allegory, 


and so, 
delibera- 


long duration, how- 
ever; the reason 
why is told in his 
“Homestick,” a 
choice piece of verse 
which we have pleas- 
ure in. reproducing: 
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The man of business 
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I’m sick of the sights and the sounds and smells; 
And the grip of the city’s heat; 

I want to go back to the up-State hills, 
To my home on the hill-side street. 

I want to go back where the houses stand 
Far apart, with the woods behind, 

Where the restful greens of the trees and 
Lend their peace to my heart and mind. 

I want to go back where the roses run 
And riot o’er lattice and wall, 

And the spicy odors of spruce and pine 
Settle down from the trees, sky-tall. 

But what most of all I just long to see 
Is my dear old mother’s glad face, 

And to hear her call me her boy once more, 
And be held in her fond embrace. 

So I’ll start today for the up-State hills, 
To my home on the hill-side street, 

For I’m sick of the sights and the sounds and smells 
And the grip of the city’s heat. 


vines 


Accordingly, he did return to his 
“home on the hillside street”; went into 
business, and feeling unable to give ade- 
quate expression to his wsthetic tempera- 
ment with brush and pencil, he devoted 
his leisure moments to writing verses for 
the local press at first, and subsequently 
for big dailies and magazines, establish- 
ing a record in this connection which a 
legion of less fortunate beginners would 
envy him, for he obtained financial re- 
muneration for his contributions from the 
very start. 


The Philadelphia “Inquirer,” “St. 
Nicholas,” “Extension Magazine,” “Men 
and Women,” “World’s Events,” “The 
American Agriculturist,” “The Book 





Will P. Snyder and His Family 


News Monthly,” “The People’s Home Journal,” “John Martin’s 
Book,” the Philadelphia “Record,” not to mention others, were 
among his earliest friends and remain his steadfast patrons. 

The first of his compositions to attract special attention 
was his reply to Edwin Markham’s, “The Man with the Hoe.” 


“Whenever I would read Markham’s poems,” he said, “I 
invariably felt that the poor fellow with the hoe would like 
to ‘talk back’ if he could; and this feeling so worked me up 
that eventually I took it upon myself to act as his spokeman.” 


He was not aware, at that time, that Clarence Stedman 
had offered a prize for a suitable reply to Markham; and 
many a disinterested reader of John Vance Cheney’s poem, to 
which the prize was awarded, has regretted the fact that the 
hoeman’s “back talk” had not been entered in the contest. It 
was published in “Extension” for December, 1907, side by side 
with the pessimistic effusion that had called it forth: 


What blame be mine, if my Creator chose 
To mould me rouvh 


What blame be mine, if His omniscient 
Did deem it best that such as I should bear 


mind 


-cast from the rock and clod, 
And place my feet in ways my like had trod, 
And bend me downward to this stooping pose? 


Upon their backs a world’s dead weight of care, 


Lest want and suffering come upon mankind? 


What blame be mine if I but do His will, 
And fit the place He has hewn out for me? 
For such as I there ever need must be; 

No weakling e’er this rugged place could fill. 


Why “dead to rapture and despair?” He 
The joys I feel, and sorrows buried deep 


He helps me hide, so that they cannot creep 
woes. 


Into my face. The world needs not my 


But. why complain? He makes of me a king! 


knows 


The fields are mine, and ’neath my sceptered hoe 


They yield to me their wealth- ‘ 
And in my courts doth Nature ever sing. 


Had I been taught the trade of words, I might 


To you a wealth of hidden things reveal, 
All that in vagueness I but see and feel, 


the well-filled row, 


To what an extent Will P. Snyder’s 
optimism must have come to his assist- 
ance on a certain day of crucial affliction 
may be surmised by readers of the Janu- 
ary, 1914, issue of “The Book News 
Monthly,” when they are told that “The 
Coming and Going of Baby Blue Eyes” 
was the pathetic story of no other than 
his own first baby boy: 


Never was there sent to mortals 
Such a rare, so pure a jewel. 


All the cares of toil and labor 
Quickly changed to keen delight; 
Just to live, and love, and own him 
Made the darkest day seem bright; 


And dreams of future usefulness wove 
their golden threads a-plenty around the 
cradle of the infant. 


But my ways were not as God’s ways; 
And, in passing by, oneday, 

Thro’ His garden, gathering lilies, 
Bore He our Blue Eyes away. 


But ’twas not for us to murmur, 
For we felt ’twas kind of God 

To have let us love an angel, 
And we meekly kissed the rod. 


But aside from a father’s joys and a 
father’s sorrows, no human heartstrings 
could be more attuned to the pulse of 
child-life than those of our poet. Have 
you read his “Billie and I.”? 


Winter evenings, Billy Boy 
Gathers every block and toy, 
Comes and stands beside my 
Waiting there quite patiently. 
*Til I’ve read my paper through, 
Then says, “Daddy, please won't you 
Play upon the floor with me?— 
Everything is ready, see?” 

(His wish I grant him.) 


knee, 


“First,” he says, “right here is where, 
Close beside the Delaware, 
Cornwallis and Washington 
Have their camps. Now, see the fun!” 
While Cornwallis takes a nap, 
Washington escapes his trap. 
Leaving his camp fires, bright, 
Burning there throughout the night. 
(I’m Cornwallis.) 
“Next,” he says, “here Grant and Lee 
Meet at Appomatox—see? 
Here is where Grant’s soldiers stand.” 
And he qpuickly takes command. 
My, how loud the cannon roar, 
And he quickly takes command. 
Leaden hail, until I see 
Grant has beaten General Lee! 
(I’m General Lee.) 


Then we play it’s “break o’ day,” 

And we're at Manila Bay. 

He is Dewey, and his fleet 

Soon makes victory complete. 

Ships are sunk—yes, every one, 

Without loss of man or gun. 

What a glorious victory! 

But, alas, poor me, poor me!— 
(I’m the Spaniards.) 


Home a mighty hero comes 
*Mid the sound of fifes and drums, 
Climbs right up upon my knee, 
Snuggles down, contentedly— 
(Dewey, Grant and Washington, 
Rolled together into one) ,— 
Looks into my face a while, 
Smiles a funny little smile, 
Hugs me tight, then says to me, 
“My. I love you, General Lee!” 
(I kiss the victor.) 


His “Doll’s Lament” has been very favorably compared 
with Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue,” and was published in 
a Chicago magazine, set in the centre of Field’s story, “The 


In rock and rose, and whispering winds at night. 


Yaller Baby.” 


“Blue Bell”, whose pet she had been, had passed away, 
and Dolly missed her, oh, so much! 


And when my day is done, my wealth and gain 
Well might you grudge: my calm and peaceful rest, 
A mind free from remorse, and what is best 

My nearness to my God. Wherefore complain? 


And when at last Old Time has run his race, 
I’ll stand in need of none to speak for me, 
For He, who wrought and ruled my destiny, 
Will straight this stoop and let me see His face. 


Here from my seat at the window, 
I see where they’ve laid her to rest, 
To sleep in the cold and the starlight, 
With no doll to press to her breast. 
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Oh, God, if there’s room for this dolly, 
Please come quick and take me away; 
° I’m so tired waiting and waiting; 
Don’t angels need dollies to play? 


Of course, the chirping of the birds has no secrets for him: 


Today I heard a blue-bird sin 

“°Tis Spring! ’Tis Spring! "fis Spring!” 
I could not help but pity it 

As here and there I saw it flit; 

The air still held its bite and sting, 

But still it sang, “’Tis Spring!” 


Quite as readily does he interpret the language of the 
winds: 
“Away! Away!” cries the cold North Wind 
To the songbirds of the hills; 
“Away! Away! to your southern homes, 
To the purling brooks and rills. 
You’ve built your nests and you’ve hatched your young; 
To the golden sun your songs you’ve sung; 
But nights grow cold and the frosts have come; 


i 


Away! Away! 
The rain brings music to his ear: 


O, I love to hear the music of the rain! 

There’s a something soft and soothing in its strain, 
As it falls to beat and time 
Like the measure of a rhyme, 

While it plays upon my room and window-pane. 


And, by the way of contrast, cast an eye on this manly 
man’s appeal to manly men on Christmas Day, from the same 
source as the preceding: 





Come, fellow-friend, let’s tear away 
Pride’s false partitions for today; 
You’ve got your class and I my clan, 
But, for all that, we’re man and man 
On Christmas Day, be who it may. 


Though fickle fortune may have thrown 
Us high or low, we still must own 
Our common start and brotherhood: 
Our kinship to the bad or good, 

On Christmas Day, be who it may. 


There’s much of grief and less of cheer 
Have come to each since yester-year; 

You’ve got your trouble, I’ve got mine, 
But let’s forget them for the time, 

On Christmas Day, be who it may 


Long years ago the angels sang 
“God’s peace on earth, pete to man,” 
And if we lack goodwill today 

There’s much we owe and ought to pay 
On Christmas Day, be who it may. 


The sum total of these quotations will present a fair, 
though by no means complete, composite portraiture of this 
new-comer among the junior high priests of the Shrine of 
Minerva in this country. 

In the introduction to the forthcoming first publication in 
book form of his newspaper and magazine contributions, Will 
P. Snyder candidly says: 

“This little book is just my heart”; and readers of that 
“little book” will undoubtedly peruse it with exceptional 
interest. 


Autumn 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


ELVET shadows come and go, 

Drifting, whisp’ring breezes, 

Winged adieus that sadly blow, 
Wave the shadow friezes: 


Ghostly branches, bare of leaves, 
Gently bend in sorrow, 


Summer’s parting kiss deceives,—- 


Winter comes to-morrow. 
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The House of One Room 


By Mary A. Douglas 


One Room. Once Beauty might have been 
her guest. No one could remember; no one 
had been told. No one cared. 

Now the skin stretched like crackling parch- 
ment across her high cheek-bones and dropped in 
empty bags below her querulous chin. It creased 
in yellow folds upon her narrow forehead and drew 
tight like seamed o!d leather around her scraggy 
neck. Across the barren of her palsied head the 
tarnished white hair drifted in thinning patches. 
From the watery caverns beneath, her glazed eyes 
peered dimly through the mists of eternal tears. 
Above her mumbling mouth the thin beak of her 
nose groped downward to the pointed, quivering 
chin. Already the pale seal of the newly-dead was 
stamped upon the withered mockery of her face. 

Yet the old, old woman found Life sweet and 
feared Death. 

Once her light feet might have danced upon the 
red crest of Life’s hot surge; once her eager fin- 
gers might have caught the bright foam as it flashed 
on the scarlet billows. 

Now her blood was stagnant water. Her weighted 
body sank numbly in the tainted pool; her dragging 
hands clutched at the floating blocks of ice, as her 
clumsy feet slipped upon the frozen, mossy stones 
below. 

Yet the old, old woman found Life sweet and 
feared Death. 

Once the pale rose of her cool cheek might have 
flamed to scarlet lights; the smoldering darkness 
of her veiled eyes have flashed in trails of shining 
sparks. Once her burning red lips might have clung 
to answering lips of flame; her soft, throbbing arms 
have been glowing links of fiery steel. 

Now her pale saffron cheek scorched beside the 
white blaze that chilled her brain. Now her burnt- 
out eyes floated in the bitter waters that had 
quenched their fires. Now her mumbling blue lips 
caressed soft food and drink. Now the rusted 
hinges of her rigid arms clashed and grated as she 
groaned and complained in the cold clasp of a wintry 
bed. 

Still the old, old woman found Life sweet and 
feared Death. 

Once in the soft hollow of her warm young arms 
a nestling might have fluttered. Clinging fingers 
might have sent electric calls to love; eyes opening 
in helples appeal thriled tender chords in secret 
rooms of pain. For her the spell of Beauty might 
have been cast upon a wizened little face. Music 
might have called from the fretful wailing of a pite- 
ous voice. The World might have throbbed in a 
feeble, stirring body. Eternity might have mur- 
mured from the sound of a heart-beat. 


A N OLD, old woman lived alone in a House of 


Now she was shrivelled, helpless, useless) Warm 
arms did not hover near her. Her twitching fingers 
shivered and shuddered along the wires of the nerves. 
Her mute eyes, slowly ever dripping, fell in blasting 
salt drops upon the brain. Over the hideous actual- 
ity of her face Beauty’s magic could not be cast. 
Music grew dumb at the discords of a fretful voice. 
The World whirled dizzily from a corrupted body. 
Eternity shrank and the Grave beckoned at the 
sluggish thud of a dying heart. 

Still the old, old woman found Life sweet and 
feared Death. 

Once, in the House of Many Rooms, Hope might 
have looked afar through shining windows. Joy 
might have played among the flowers; Cheer feasted 
at the snowy tables; Mirth and Pleasure danced in 
the warm firelight. Peace might have rested in deep 
valleys and on purple hills. 

No one could remember; no one had been told. 
No one cared. 

Now, in the dark House of One Room, Silence 
and Unknown Echoes made their abode. 

* * ok * * 7. 


Death came one day to the House of One Room. 
His dim shape filled the silent, narrow space. His 
cloudy robes trailed far out in the dying light to the 
moss-covered stones where the old were forgotten; to 
the white graves of little children whose mothers 
wept. The soft radiance from his presence glowed 
in the darkening room; it glimmered gently down 
the hazy, winding road and gleamed in dull sparks 
high on the House of Happiness. His shadowy, en- 
treating arms mingled with the dark waves of the 
sullen sea which dashed against the window of the 
House of One Room. 

The old, old woman, cowering over a dying em- 
ber, covered her faint eyes and shrilly called for 
Life. A grating echo answered. 

All the secrets of the Past, the Now, and the 
Yet-To-Be quivered and vibrated in the cold room; 
the winds that burst against the rending shell 
throbbed with mysteries, known and forgotten. 

The radiance deepened, until its pure luster fell 
softly on the sky, whose sun was set; it flashed in 
white splendor upon the black waters and shone like 
a burning star on the hills beyond the sea. 

And the old, old woman crouched on the hearth, 
shivering and chattering. 

A Voice—low as the fluttering breath, yet high 
as the lashing waters—beat against the hardening 
brain. 

“Why do you love Life and fear Me?” it echoed 
into space. 

The. gray lips of the old, old woman muttered: 
“Life is sweet; Life is warm; Life gave me so 
much. Give me Life!” 
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“ ‘Life gave you so much!’” echoed the voice of 
Death. “Life gave you birth: birth with its wail- 
ing cry. Life gave you the fog-wrapped brain of 
infancy; the heavy mists of childhood; youth with 
its mocking rainbow of illusions; long years of 
bruised and weary toiling over the jagged peaks 
that break through the cloud-banked horizon of the 
Unknown; the thickening skies of age. Life gave 
you hopes that floated and gleamed and mocked in 
the thicket beyond your struggling body; tender, 
loved illusions, trembling naked before the world; 
fair desires turned to jeering devils; pleasures 
tasted, then drenched with pain’s acrid waters; am- 
bitions ground to dust and flung in your burning 
eyes on the whirlwind of despair. Life freely gave 
sorrow, pain, anguish—a little joy. Come to me!” 

The old, old woman stirred and moaned. “I loved 
Life. It was my life—mine—no other Life was like 
it. Give me Life, one year more of Life—my Life!” 

Again Death answered:, “Life has taken the red 
roundness of your cheek; the shining darkness of 
your hair; the glowing fire of your eye; the springing 
lightness of your footstep; the swaying lightness 
cf your body. Life has taken riches, home, friends, 
youth, hope: all. Come to me!” 

The bony arms groped for Life; the frigid lips 
quavered: “Leave me Life! One month, one day 
only, of dear Life—my Life!” 

Softly Death whispered: “What has Life left 
you? A wornout body; a numb heart; a useless 
brain; an empty house. Come!” 

But the old, old woman writhed toward the 
blackening coal and he'd her gaunt, shaking hands 
to its cold gleam, and her stiff lips formed the word, 
“Life!” 

ok * ae ok * ok 


The Voice was still; the winds were silent; the 
waters rested. And Death’s form was not. 
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Softly the Radiance filled the room until the 
shell of the old house glowed with the fire of an opal. 
The single coal upon the hearth burned white with 
the steady clearness of a diamond. 

And beside it lay a sleeping child. Upon its form 
the downy bloom of childhood rested lightly; the 
cool dew of early morning moistened its fresh cheeks 
and blossoming lips; the crisp air of a new day called 
at its ear. It awake and reached out glad little 
hands to the rising sun. 

And where the child had been there stood a 
slender girl. Flames of blue and green and gold 
shimmered in her hair and eyes. The opal fire blazed 
along her veins; the blood from its heart burned in 
her face; its white transparence lighted her body. 
Laughingly she sprang to greet the golden sun. 

The light grew softer, whiter; and she, too, 
passed, From out the rainbow shadows there looked 
another face. The wistful eyes were filled with ten- 
der light. Deep in another’s soul shone the reflec- 
tion of the glad new sun; far in the distance hung 
the peaceful shadow of a setting sun. And the 
mother smiled. 

In the fading light the faces came and went. 
Eyes that haunted; disillusioned eyes; eyes heavy 
with despair; eyes that knew not hope, looked forth. 
And save for the white glow upon the hearth the 
room was dark. 

A shadow passed across the light. The white 
glow upon the hearth flared upward, bathing the 
worn old room in brilliancy. Nothing was there. And 
the House of One Room sank into blackness. 


* * ok * * * 


In the gray light of early morning a cinder 
crumbled upon the cold hearth of the House of One 
Room; beside it stretched the stiffened body of an 
old, cld woman. 
played. 


Outside in the narrow road Life 
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Sarah K. Bolton 


As she looked in earlier years 


humanity,” said Sarah Knowles Bolton, seated in the 

study of her picturesque home, among the maples on 
Windermere Hill, where she has lived for so many years and 
where she will probably watch the daylight go out for the 
last time; and, as she says herself, folding her hands placidly 
in her lap and smiling softly, “I have been very content here 
with my animals and my books.” 

The name of Sarah K. Bolton is a household word in 
America, and her home in Cleveland is a shrine for all visiting 
literary people. Matthew Arnold made one of only two calls 
here, when he lectured in Cleveland in 1883. The other was 
on Mrs. James A. Garfield. Arnold had met Mrs. Bolton in 
London, and had corresponded with her afterwards, and up 
to the day of his death he always sent her his new books. 
Her library of autographed presentation copies is one of the 
finest in America, containing works of Emerson, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Browning, Longfellow, Matthew Arnold and a trove of 
the celebrities of a past generation. For Mrs. Bolton knew 
them all—most of them as intimately as a dweller within their 
own homes. What a book of reminiscences, what an auto- 
biography she could write! But she presents the best excuse 
in the world for not doing so. 

“All my knowledge of great men and women,” she says, 
“has gone into my books about them. What can the public 
ask more?” 

Her biographical work, which covers a wider range than 
that of any other American writer, was all done with a 
thoroughness of which her personal knowledge of nearly all 
her living subjects was only a detail. She assures her present 
Boswell that she has actually read every word of every writer 
about whom she has written. 

But Mrs. Bolton is a “natural-born” reader of the good old 
Yankee stock that occasionally produced that pre-Websterian 
genius, and finally the great man himself who gave us our 
Dictionary—the “natural-born speller.” The aunt in whose 
home, in Hartford, Connecticut, she was reared, was _ inci- 
dentally a lineal descendant of Noah Webster, herself a woman 
of wide reading and cultivated taste. It was in such an atmos- 
phere that the literary spark was first engendered in the 
woman whose books have entered into tens of thousands of 
American and English homes. 

As little Sarah Knowles, in pigtails, Mrs. Bolton began 
to absorb books in a corner of her aunt’s library, to the 


. I belong to anything, I belong to civilization—to 
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extent that for some months her eyesight was endangered. 
The child’s bent being plainly scholarly, and her uncle having 
ample means, she was given the best possible education. 
After due preparation, she entered Catherine Beecher’s famous 
school for young ladies, which was the ultima thule of Ameri- 
can girls in the fifties. 

She left that school with a reputation for sound scholastic 
attainments. Returning home to an atmosphere of culture and 
refinement, her budding genius soon began to put forth fruit. 
It was enough to make her more than a local celebrity to have 
a book of poems brought out by the Appletons, and a novel of 
New England life—The Present Problem—followed soon after. 

Then, in 1866, came her marriage to Charles E. Bolton, 
followed by her removal to Cleveland, which, despite wide 
wanderings, has claimed her ever since, and with this western 
city her name will finally be identified. “Most people know 
I’m an eastern woman,” she remarked, speaking of early days, 
“and, of course, everybody calls me a literary woman; but so 
much of my life has been given to Cleveland and to philan- 
thropy, that I like to 
have that remem- 
bered, too. I was 
a secretary of the 
Women’s Christian 
Association for 
years, secretary of 
the National Wo- 
men’s Christian 
Temperance Union 
for years; an active 
suffrage worker from 
the very start, a’ 
great friend of Lucy 
Stone and May A. 
Livermore, of Bos- 
ton, whom I knew 
well. My husband, 
who was the first 
Mayor of East Cleve- 
land, was one of the 
founders of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Cleve- 
land, and I have al- 
ways been active in 
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the Young Women’s Association. I have spoken in churches 
through the State of Ohio—even of the Episcopal denomina- 
tion—the latter a rare thing for a woman, I think. After 
Garfield’s death there was a mass-meeting in Dr. Newman 
Hall’s great church in London, and I spoke on that occasion. 
As to my literary life, I was literally attracted to literature 
for literature’s sake. My father died when I was a child, 
and I went to my uncle, in Hartford, who had a fine library— 
I think that library and my spare hours, which were many 
under that generuos roof, determined my literary career. All 
of my ancestors were Quakers and I get the active side of my 
life, my love for humane and religious work, for helping the 
underdog in the fight, straight from them.” 

It was not long after the publication of her novel that 
Mrs. Bolton went to Boston, then the literary centre of 
America, to undertake a career in all seriousness. She at 
once found a place on the editorial staff of The Congregational- 
ist, which is still the leading organ of its denomination. 
Always spurred on by ambition, her spare hours were devoted 





Victor Hugo 


to the making of books, of which she produced three within 
the first few years. : 

It was here that, as an acknowledged member of the 
literary coterie, she knew intimately the “men of the morning” 
—the names that are “he foundation-stones of American litera- 
ture. Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Mr. 
and Mrs. James T. Fields, Louisa M. Alcott and all the writers 
that adorned the era, were her friends and intimates. The 
number of those who knew them is rapidly becoming less, and 
Mrs. Bolton’s impressions, printed on a vivid young mind, and 
recalled with pristine freshness, are to-day well-nigh price- 
less. When I asked her to recall Emerson she half closed her 
eyes, while a faint, seraphic smile played over her face, which 
was the outward and visible refiection of the memory conjured 
up by the greatest name in American thought. “I met Emer- 
son several times,” she said, softly and reverently. “He was 
a very gentle man—very courteous, very scholarly, yet withal 
exceedingly simple. He has always reminded me in the per- 
spective of Chaucer’s ‘very parfait gentil knight,’ the finest 
type of a gentleman, and yet more, far more than even 





Jean Ingelow 


this on account of his marvelous attainments. He was 
serene, seraphic, almost god-like in. countenance at times; 
the result of long years of isolated lofty thought. Yet, he 
was so very human, so very every-day, even in his manners, 
with a wonderful talent of almost forcing you, no matter 
how diffident you were, to show him the best that was in 
you. That was the final personal achievement of transcen- 
dentalism in New England. Even in the commoner things of 
life this was the marked personal characteristic of the great 
scholars of New England. I recall it in all of them, even 
down to William James, who caught this fine quality from 
his elders as a boy. Oh! it was good to know them, to behold 
them! and Emerson was the acknowledged leader of them all. 

“Whittier was a tall, gaunt man—Lincoln-like—with a 
strong-set face and the brimming eye of a prophet. He was a 
great lover of dogs and birds, and one of the simplest, kindliest 
of men. Yet, he was easily irritated. I remember once while 
talking with him at his home in Amesbury, he suddenly rose 
up and threw a cloth over the cage of a bird in the room who 


John Bright 


was trying to drown us out. He had the simple, natural man- 
ner that characterized the great men of New England; in 
fact, all the great men I have ever met—except Victor Hugo, 
who really looked as if he realized his greatness, and natu- 
rally accepted homage like a king, or a god. To show how 
people loved Whittier: when I met John Bright, white-haired 
and round-faced and cheerful, in his home in England long 
years after, the very first question that came after the intro- 
duction was, ‘And how is my friend Whittier?’ This from an 
Englishman who had never even met Whittier, yet who loved 
him and could repeat every line of many even of his longer 
poems. 

“Longfellow was one of the most accessible of men. He 
would give his time during his busiest years even to a casual 
wayfarer. Every sort of appeal came to him, as though he 
were a philanthropist first and then a poet. This, I think, was 
largely on account of his poetry, which was for the whole 
people. He was the sweetest-tempered man I ever knew, and 
I could well understand him when he told me one day, that 
when he had to refuse any request he always tried to make 
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his ‘no’ as agreeable as if it were ‘yes.’ The sweetness 
and light that were in every hour of his long and beautifully 
simple life are reflected in his poetry. He will never die. 
Charles Kingsley said that he ‘never saw a finer human face.’ 
I had much the same feeling. Lowell had a contrasting vigor. 
He was the born aristocrat in type—in its best estate—with 
nothing of the feebleness of inherited wealth and culture; on 
the contrary, he gave the impression of being an exceedingly 
strong man; different in manner on the whole from any 
of his colleagues, and more selective in discourse. He had 
not the simple manner of Whittier, nor the sweet temper of 
Longfellow; he was what I should characterize as a strong, 
scholarly man. I met him afterwards as English Ambassador. 
At his receptions you met all the great people of the time. 
Lowell was one of the very few Americans who could meet 
them all on their own footing. I have been at his ancestral 
home, ‘Elmwood’, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, time and 
again. 

“J have lived in Boston, coming and going, for many 
years—ever since I was a girl. For long I did not keep house— 
just wrote and travelled. In this way I have lived in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Norway and Sweden, from 
all of which places I have gathered material for my books. 

“Two doors from my home in London in the early eighties, 
lived Christina Rossetti, one of the finest lyric poets in the 
language and the sister of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. That was 
one of my most charming and memorable friendships. Miss 
Rossetti had a Madonna-like face with the black hair of her 
Italian ancestry and wonderful eyes—large, dark and full of 
expression. She was a poet and dreamer, writing from time 
to time the most beautiful lyrics, living with her aged mother, 
and wrapped up in the memory of her great brother. She 
was a very spiritual being, with a most kindly human heart. 
An utter contrast in appearance was Jean Ingelow, who looked 
for all the world like a well-bred British matron, that bulwark 
of Great Britain that we have all read so much about. She 
was a robust cheery spinster, who kept house for her bachelor 
brothers in Kensington. They had a large, roomy house, and 
a real English garden. How she loved flowers! And how 
she has sung of them! Do you remember? 


O, brave marsh, many buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold. 


“One end of her sitting-room was a perfect conservatory 
of old-fashioned English flowers. She was so good, and so 
simple, and so sensible, so typically English of the best class 
—not the aristocracy. She showed a great familiarity with 
America and regretted the growing use of slang among us. 
She seemed to have but two aims in life—her poetry and the 
making her brothers comfortable. The thought of marriage 
never seemed to have entered that domain. I asked her, in 
fact, why she had never married—she was a handsome woman. 
‘Why, I have plenty; why should I marry?’ she replied in a 
matter-of-fact way. She was in converse one of the most 
sensible and practical of women, yet full of idealism. One 
of the most beautiful things I have seen in any home was 
the tablecloth, bordered with wild roses, probably done by 
herself, that we took lunch on. 

“The author of John Halifax, Gentleman was a great 
contrast to Miss Ingelow. She was of the patrician type, as 
a few, a very few authors of that bygone generation dared 
to be—Bulwer, for instance, and Disraeli. But it came to her 
quite naturally by inheritance. The daughter of a promi- 
nent Church of England clergyman, she had always breathed 
the air of a refined circle. I met her at her beautiful Queen 
Anne home in Surrey, when ‘Miss Mulock,’ whose name was 
known all over the world, had married a member of the 
publishing firm of MacMillan and had become ‘Mrs. Craik.’ 
But as ‘Miss Mulock’ she was known and loved by the masses 
on account of her books to the day of her death. 


“Browning? Now, I am not an idol-breaker, and I don’t 
want to stir up the Browning Societies, but Robert Browning 
impressed me like a business-man of the rugged London type; 
practical, genial, and somewhat of the Scotsman in general 
style. When my husband and I called on him at his home in 
Warwick Crescent, he answered the bell himself, and weleomed 
us as if we had been old friends. He said, ‘Longfellow came 
up that gravel walk to see me.’ 

“He had on an ordinary brown suit, a shirt of the negli- 
gee type, with a pink stripe running through the pattern, and 
a low collar, unadorned by any tie. This seemed to be his 
usual wear of day-times. He was a hale man still—it was 
some fifteen years after the death of his immortal wife— 
genial in manner, indeed quite jolly at times. As I said, he 
would impress one as an admirable business man. He was 
a man of essentially social temperament—that needed no 
divination to discover at once—an excellent talker, and he 
told a story with gusto. Instead of asking me to take his 
arm, he took mine, and showed me about the rooms, all his 
treasured relics of his wife. The great sensitive heart of 
the man was revealed when he spoke of her. There were no 
visitors that morning but Mr. Bolton and myself, for which 
we were very thankful. What a host Robert Browning was! 

“T saw Victor Hugo in his old age in Paris, surrounded by 
the homage of a throng that he received at his home every 
Sunday evening. And how he received them! He stood 
with his back to the mantel and conversed with any one that 
approached! He looked like an old monarch, receiving the 
homage of his subjects. and was one of the few great men 
I have ever known who seemed to realize and live up to his 
greatness in his manner. But he was very gentle and kind 
withal and he forgot nobody. Although I met him but the 
once and in this fashion, I received the following morning his 
photograph of himself and his grandchildren autographed— 
because I was a writer! 

“Of Matthew Arnold, who was my good friend for so 
many years, I recall that his face, though its features were 
strong and rugged, was always suffused from within with the 
‘sweetness and light’ that was his great gospel to humanity. 
He was tall and angular in figure—quite remarkably so—and 
he was not particularly fluent in conversation; he halted quite 
a little in fact, both in speech and lecture. But there was 
such a wonderful man in him! Would there were more like 
him today. He sprung full-brained from the brow of English 
cultivation to teach the whole world right ways of thinking 
and living. I believe his influence in America has been far 
greater than we have been in the habit of realizing. He was 
an utterly practical soul, too, and believed in hard work. 
Referring to my books, he said once, they reminded him of 
Samuel Smiles, who wrote Self-Helps and Character, and 
whose books have sold by the millions. I replied that Frances 
Willard had dubbed me the ‘Samuel Smiles of America.’ 
Collected Biographies have had astonishing sales—I didn’t 
think they would have. Some have passed the hundred thou- 
sand mark. For my Famous Authors I read everything each 
author had ever written. I wrote my son, Charles Knowles 
Bolton, of Boston, once, that I had just finished two hundred 
books for one biography. Work! Work! Can I emphasize its 
value too much, in any branch of life? And especially in liter- 
ature, for people still carry about the idea that most books 
are written from inspiration!” 

Mrs. Bolton has produced twenty-eight books on a great 
variety of subjects and covering every range of human 
interest, including three volumes of poems, one in collabora- 
tion with her son, who is the well-known writer on historical 
subjects and librarian of The Athenaeum, Boston. One of 
her poems, “The Inevitable,” is one of our National Songs. 
Scarcely a week passes, so Mrs. Bolton told me, that she does 
not hear from it, although it first appeared years ago. The 
late Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, caused 
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hundreds of copies of it to be distributed during his life-time, Nor loses faith in man; but does his best. 


and it was read at his funeral. For those who may not know Nor ever at his humbler lot, 

+ I will th But, with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
it, will quote it here: To every toiler; he alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 





Tue INEVITABLE 


I like the man who faces what he must 


In her picturesque home, among the maples on Wi 
With step triumphant, and a heart of cheer; sata q : & P Windemere 


Who fights the daily battle without fear; Hill, which was named by her husband after the celebrated 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust lake beloved of Wordsworth in the English Lake Country, Mrs. 
That God is God; that somehow true and just Bolton is passing a serene old age, surrounded by her birds 

ile ghee werk ont. See moma; wet 8 tor and her animal pets, and the priceless relics of one of the 

Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, “ . 

Palis from his grasp: better, with love longest and most notable careers among American literary 

Than riches with dishonor; Envies not, women. 





The Last Appeal 


The Last Appeal 


By Margaret Aliona Dole 


WAS an Indian chief; now vagabond Great Spirit, who now will understand and keep 
I I roam the prairie toward the western sun; The mystery of the woods and free wide plain? 

No friend, no home have I—the final one Our ways and language have been learned in vain; 
To seek the Happy Hunting-grounds beyond. Our peace-pipe and our arrows, buried deep. 


No sound, no voice but mine; they all are dead, 
And soon of me, the last, there’ll be no trace. 
Our path will leave no echo of our tread. 


The long, gray clouds are rolling o’er our race. | 


Great Spirit, were our lives of no avail 


And will no blaze of glory end our trail? 
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HEN John Quincy Adams was eighty years old he 
W met on a Boston street an old friend who shook his 

trembling hand and said, “Good morning! and how 
is John Quincy Adams today?” “Thank you!” was the reply, 
“John Quincy Adams himself is well, sir, quite well, I thank 
you. But the house in which he lives at present is becoming 
dilapidated. It is tottering upon its foundations. Time and 
the seasons have nearly destroyed it. Its roof is pretty well 
worn out. Its walls are much shattered, and it trembles with 
every wind. The old tenement is becoming almost uninhabit- 
able, and I think John Quincy Adams will have to move out 
of it soon; but he himself is quite well, sir, quite well.” Not 
long afterward he had his second and fatal stroke of paralysis. 
“This is the last of earth,” he said. “I am content.” 

There are those who make themselves miserable by say- 
ing, “If I could only be sure that death is not the end, that the 
life beyond the grave is richer, fuller, pleasanter, happier, 
than this! But there can be no certainty.” No certainty? 
What, then, shall be said of the promise of Christ to go and 
prepare a place for His people, that their joy might be full? 
Is the promise to be taken at a discount? What reason is there 
for discounting it? A Christian who knew what he was 
talking about did not discount it in any way. He knew that 
the same things that made earthly life really worth while 
would make the life in heaven wonderfully worth while. “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee,” he said, “and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee.” Thus his language was the 
language of certainty. He knew. He was persuaded. Christ 
was his and he was Christ’s; and he was conqueror through 
Christ of all the things in life or in death that might have had 
power to disturb him. What more could he ask than was 
promised to him? What more can any man ask than having 
God as his friend and knowing that there can be no separation 
from Him? For it may be the portion of all men to lean on 
the love of Him “Who was, and is, and is to come, the 
Almighty.” 

This is the assurance that gave to one who died not long 
ago the ability to say, eagerly, “By tonight I shall know all 
about it.” He did not mean that he would know whether or 
not he had been believing a lie; it was his thought that he 
would know the details of the future life; he would understand 
the things “which entered not into the heart of men,” the 
things that God has prepared for His people. 

The incident just cited is told by Augusta Albertson in 
Through Gates of Pearl (F. H. Revell Company, $1.00), a book 
whose pages the writer of this page opened with reluctance; 
he thought he would find a vapid presentation of wild guesses. 
But the first page aroused interest, and before the first chapter 
was completed it was evident that the twelve chapters would 
have to be read at a sitting—net because interest would be 
lost if the book were once laid down, but because it is one of 
the books it is almost impossible to lay down. 


EVERY DAY LESSONS FROM NEW BOMS 
By JOHN T. FARIS, DD 
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In writing about the life beyond the grave and the glories 
and joys of heaven, Miss Albertson made a daring choice of 
subject, but she has handled it with rare self-restraint, and 
she has brought to it an unusual knowledge of Scripture and a 
sane method of interpretation. There are countless thousands 
who are asking the very questions this book answers in a 
pleasing and simple manner. They might find in the Bible the 
answers to their questions, but it is always a help to follow 
the lead of some one who has studied the Bible until the pas- 
sages that to so many are all but meaningless because of un- 
familiarity are brought together in a way that gives to them 
unsuspected beauty and satisfying meaning. 

The author states in her Foreword that she “distinctly dis- 
claims any purpose or intention to set forth a new revelation 
as to the character of the world to come.’ Then she adds, 
“Rather she is indebted first of all to Scriptural symbols by 
which inspired writers have sought to convey to human minds, 
without satisfying mere curiosity, some concrete notion of the 
reality and the beauty of the Father’s many-mansioned home. 
Next she has borrowed freely from the hymnology and poetry 
of the Future Life such figures of speech as lend themselves to 
synthetic expansion.” But the final statement is not of least 
significance. “She has taken counsel of her musings in those 
sacred hours of grace-sustained sorrow in which the Spirit of 
God, the blessed Comforter, leads the submissive mind by 
streams of healing and into pastures of rest.” 

Miss Albertson writes of an imaginary journey through the 
twelve Gates of Pearl.of which the Bible tells into the Heav- 
enly City. These gates she conceives as the appointed entrance 
for men and women and children, according to some distinguish- 
ing features of their confession of Christ, their belief in Him, 
their service of Him. First she passes through the mysteri- 
ous river of death, whose deep waters she had always feared. 
But her guide reassured her. “This river is not what it once 
was,” he said. “One passed over it not long ago, the touch 
of whose feet calmed its turbulence and cleared its current. 
This is His fording place. It is quite safe for those who follow 
Him.” 

She passed through the Children’s Gate. Her guide tells 
her: “They who enter here as children do not always remain 
children, but there are always children here. Some who were 
old on earth soon grow young; age drops from them like a 
garment, and the scars of all earthly time are washed away 
in the River of Youth. Whether children grow up to maturity 
and whether the old grow young again at once depend upon 
their pleasure and the Father’s will.” 

Then come other gates—the Gate of Great Desire, the 
Gate of Gentle Service, the Gate of Penitence, the Gate of 
Sanctity, the Gate of Loyalty, the Gate of Intercession. Through 
each of these, and five more, a stream of people was passing. 

As the author leads the way from gate to gate she tells 
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of facts about the city she has learned from the Bible. For 
instance, “God has much work for us to do in other worlds— 
in any world to which His goodness and grace may give us 
entrance;” “No knowledge is withheld from them the posses- 
sion of which would enhance their happiness;” “To be anywhere 
within the gates of pearl is heaven, to be anywhere outside 
those gates—to fail of admittance—would be hell;” “Death is 
a mere incident, growth is not arrested by the change of resi- 
dence from one world to another;” “All that is worthy of ad- 
miration in lesser worlds is but a reflection of the loveliness of 
the City of God;” “Next to beholding the face of the Father, 
the chief joy of the inhabitants of this country consists in help- 
ing others to be happy.” 

Those who read will feel like agreeing with the assuring 


words: “Heaven is no mirage of a fevered brain. The City 
of God, which we are bidden to seek, exists as certainly as New 
York, or Paris, or Peking.” 

So, when the blinds are drawn and the bell is muffled, and 
all the house is still because one who has closed his eyes for 
the last time on earth, when eyes are burning with tears and 
hearts are heavy because of the fearful anticipation of years 
spent without the presence of one dear to us, let the words of 
Christ sink into our hearts, “He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
The life of those who love Jesus does not end when their eyes 
close in death; their eyes will open again to see the glory of 
the King. Some day our eyes, too, will close in the final sleep, 
and we shall awaken where He is and where are our loved ones 
who have gone before us. 





ANNY looked glum. “And in- 
D dorsed a note, Dominie. It seems 

to have been the regular thing.” 
He shrugged. “Oh, I won’t mind a 
touch now and then,” he went on with 
the large air of recklessness of one 
with whom money _goes easily because 
it comes easily, “but I’ll be jiggered if 
I’m going to stand for the spoiling that 
guy has had from his cousin. Why, he’s 
been a tyrant with his humors, that fel- 
low. Can’t you see that?” He grunted. 
“JT just thought I’d show him that the 
worm had turned.” 

“You made that obvious,” I comment- 
ed, smiling. 

Danny chuckled. “Did I? Well, I tried 
to,” with a virtuous air. “It just came 
to me that here was the time to put our 
cousin where he belonged—let him know 
what was coming to him hereafter. I’m 
glad if I made it plain.” 

“Don’t worry,” I said, dryly; “for you 
did.” Then I reflected. “But, lad, is it 
wise to provoke him? Is it safe?” 

“Safe!’”’ scornfully. “Shucks! do you 
think we’ve anything to fear from him 
—that dub? Well, we haven’t. Neither 
has she, now that—” He broke off, smil- 
ing at me oddly, eyes aslant. “Say, I’ve 
got something I want to show you.” He 
led me to the old desk and opened it. 
“See here. Didn’t you wonder why that 
guy was so keen to get into this the 
other day? Well, I did—I kept bothering 
to know what he was after; so yester- 
day, after the push left, I dug into it to 
see. Guess what I found.” 

“Another will!”—promptly. 

Danny looked crestfallen. “You’re 
some guesser; still, it’s not quite that.” 
From the desk he produced a memoran- 
dum-book of dark-green leather contain- 
ing a penciled form of the will that the 
Judge had spoken of dictating to Castle- 
man. 


Copyright, 1915, 


Pals First 


By Francis P. Elliott 


“It was with some of the stationery on 
which the will was written, half + dden 
by a package of these long blue « lopes. 
I guessed that he stuck it there ,ust after 
he finished— Wait! wait!” as I exclaim- 
ed, wonderingly; “that’s not all.” Danny 
faced me, hands behind him. “I found 
what I think the pill-pusher was looking 
for—a pen-and-ink copy of the will. Look- 
ed like a first draft.” 

“No!” I breathed. 

My pal smiled curiously as he extended 
a paper. 

I scanned it searchingly. Yes, it was 
evidently a first draft, yet differing from 
the other document in failing to include 
for Chilton the ten thousand dollars in 
stocks. 

“Except for that,” I noted, excitedly, 
“an exact facsimile!” 

“Think so?” 

“Oh, perfect—every word, every curve 
—even the signature and its position.” 

My young pal coughed, then bowed 
low, fingers pressing his breast. 

“You flatter me!” he murmured. 

I stared, then looked at the sheet again. 

“You mean— Danny, you don’t 
mean—” 

“This,” extending another paper, “is 
Castleman’s draft—the one I found; but 
you observe, reverend sir, that it is blot- 
ed and interlined, and, alas, unsigned!” 
The rogue relieved himself of a mock 





sigh. “Therefore it was necessary to 
supply the deficiency—h’m!—” 
“Danny!” 


“also a long blue envelope!” and he 
produced it. 

I turned it over with a relishing grin. 
Yes, his art had even supplied the same 
inscription: “Last will and testament 
of Richard Castleman.” 

“But why, lad—why?” Yet even as 
I asked the question I nodded understand- 


ingly, feeling oddly a relief, a gladness; 
knowing that it was for her— 

“just in case anything happened.” 
So Danny seemed to read my thought. 
“Not that anything will,” he amended, 
“for I believe we’re safe as nails.” 

Up-stairs with me again, he sank into 
a chair, his smile complacent. “Yes, sir; 
it’s a cinch—just as you said it would 
be, that first night down there in the 
library. You had the long head, you old 
fox!” He raked a match for his cigar- 
ette and leaned back, his voice sobering 
with impressment. “Dominie, I believe 
there’s nothing on earth can toueh us— 
no power—nobody; there’s not a thing!” 
Yet in the act of drawing at his light he 
paused, studying me with a frown. “Eh?” 
—sharply. “What’s the matter? /s 
there anything?” 

Then, as I was silent: 

“Go on!—what is it you’re thinking 
of? There’s something! What is it?” 
—challengingly. 

I looked at him, hesitating. Then my 
eyes fell. 

“Nothing.” And with that my lips 
closed. 

“Oh, come off! There is something— 
or you think there is. Out with it, now!” 
He inhaled comfortably, copiously. 

“Well,” I drove, desperately, “I was 
just thinking, lad, of’—I swallowed 
heavily—“well—of conscience!” 

“What?” gasped Danny, coughing with 
his smoke. 

“Conscience!” 

I eyed him moodily, yet feeling the 
blood surging to my eyes. 

One instant my pal stared at me blank- 
ly and with something of dismay; then 
he fell to choking in a tangle of smoke 
and laughter. 

“You—you old rascal!” he wheezed, 
coming out of it. “Say, you had me 
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going there for a second—honestly you 
did; you had me scared for fair. Why, 
that face!—who wouldn’t be fooled? Say, 
stop it!”—gaspingly. “Conscience! That’s 
a good one from you. Oh, you make me 
laugh!” And again my young pal writh- 
ed joyously at what he seemed pleased 
to consider my sober facetiousness. Nor 
did he pause when a hollow knock sound- 
ed upon the door without. 

“Come!”—chokingly. 

An instant’s fumbling pause, and Uncle 
Alex stood before us, announcement in 
his eye. 

I arose, thinking Jean had come for me. 

“Why, it’s Dr. Chilton, Mister Dick, 
Sanat 

“What, 
scowling. 

“Yes, sir; an’ he seems—IJ dun’no’— 
kinder flustered like.” The old man’s 
murmur was deprecatory—half apolo- 
getic. “He’s got Mr. Stivers, de dep’ty 
sheriff, wid him, an’ a n’r’r man—some- 
body I nuv’r see befo’ in dese parts—an’ 
dey say dey got ter see you right away— 
per-tic-u-lar, an’— Good lan’, Mister 
Dick! Wha-what am de matter?” 


again?” Danny _ sobered, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
“Who Are You?” 


ee HIS man—what is he like?” 
I Danny’s voice was coldly calm 
now. In the interval of that one 
lithe spring that had brought him to 
his feet, gripping his chair-back, he 
seemed to have got himself taut in rein. 

“Why, ’tain’t nobody ’t we know, Mister 
Dick.” The old man blinked reflectively 
at the ceiling. “Gen’man ’bout ’s tall ’s 
you is, I’d say—maybe a li’le stockier 
built; an’ kinder well dressed. Man wid 
a beard an’ wid one er dese yere kinder 
hard-lookin’ hangin’ jaws—sorter like a 
bloodhoun’s—you know.” 

Danny did know, evidently, judging by 
the grim twist of his mouth—the recog- 
nition in his flash of eye. 

“Blodgett!” looking at me. 
he’d be in at the death!” 

Uncle Alex’s breath sucked. 

“My lan’, Mister Dick, whose deff? I 
ain’t heerd—” 

“Nobody’s, Uncle Alex, if I can help 
it!” Even then my young pal had the 
whim to chuckle. He flashed a glance 
at his watch. “Look here”—sharply— 
“is Jeff around? . . . Good! Now listen 
to what I want you to do. Have Jeff 
get the car out and stop here under my 
baleony, so I—so I can speak to him. 
Under my balcony, now remember! and 
don’t say a word to anybody! And hurry! 
hurry!” 

“Yes, sir, I suah will!” and he turned 
about agitatedly; “’cause I know ef it’s 
sump’n bout dis heah deff—” 

“You’ve got it!”—Danny grinned, 
though wanly—“and tell those people 
down-stairs— Wait! let me think a 


“T thought 


minute!” His head came up with a toss 
of boyish impudence. “You tell them 
if they want to see me they may come 
up-stairs—and hustle about, Jeff!” He 
pushed him by the arms. 

“La, honey, I is—lI’s goin’ straight’s 
a 

But he was not going, for my young 
pal’s clasp had slipped downward to the 
old negro’s hand, which he cupped grip- 
pingly between his palms. 

“Uncle Alex—” A smile softened his 
eyes; “Uncle Alex!” That was all; but 
slowly he patted the black, worn fingers; 
then gently released them. 

Uncle Alex’s eyes rolled above his 
steel-rimmed spectacles, then lighted— 
fun glinting. He snickered. 

“G’long, Mister Dick—projickin’ wid de 
ole nigger! Y’ oughter he ’shamed!” But 
this time he went, the door closing upon 
his tickled glee. 


“Danny! Danny!” I began, wildly. 
“What will—” 
“Listen! The idea’s this!”—he was 


tearing through drawers, stuffing trink- 
etry into his pockets—“that iron balcony 
there—” 

He jerked open the French windows, 
pointing to the strong, twisted cables of 
wistaria-vine, leering at me. I thought I 
understood, but I had no chance to speak. 
For now he was stuffing bills into my 
hand, his tongue crackling instructions 
as to where I should rejoin him, and 
admonitions—calculation for my safety. 

“And don’t be afraid! There’s not a 
thing on you!”—scornfully; “they can’t 
do a thing!” Then impressively: “Re- 
member you met me traveling and I 
imposed upon you. Play to that!” 

He lifted his hand. 

“They’re coming; I hear them on the 
stairs. Gee!”—swallowing—“I hope Jeff 
will hurry!” 

“Listen, Danny lad!”—hurriedly—‘“is 
there anything I could tell any one—any 
message I could give?” I was thinking 
with terror that Jean might arrive before 
he could be gone—be witness of some 
humiliating scene. 

His hand paused in the act of crowding 
a soft, gray cap into his pocket. All the 
fire faded suddenly from his face, leav- 
ing it spiritless—fallen. 

“Dominie, you tell her—” 

“This is the room!” The gruff voice 
without was Chilton’s. 

A stride, and my pal was at the door, 
twisting the old brass knob himself. He 
swung the portal open with a bow. 

“Don’t trouble knocking, gentlemen. 
Walk right in!” Danny smiled with 
unblushing effrontery. “Ah, Harry,” 
cheerfully to the figure glooming upon 
the threshold, “how are we this time- 
Going to be a pleasant day, don’t you 


th— 4Hel-lo! Isn’t that Mr.—a— 
Stivers?” He peered beyond into the 
shadows. 


“I’m sorry to say it is, Mr. Castle- 


man.” The heavy, troubled voice be- 
longed to a tall, raw-boned man, who 
advanced, buttressing Chilton’s back. 
“’m kinder afraid I’m troubling you 
about what’s likely to turn out a fool’s 
errand—leastways that’s my opinion.” 
His brows contracted at some one still 
withdrawn behind the jamb of the door. 
“I want to do my duty—still, I think 
people ought to be careful how they make 
arrests.” 

“TI think so, too!” Indeed, the 
warmth of Danny’s utterance advertised 
downright conviction on the subject. “Yes, 
sir, if they must make arrests—Harry! 
Harry!” with smiling, admonitory head- 
shake, “don’t you see Mr. Stivers wants 
to come in? How do you think any one 
could manage to get by you! Just come 
in, Mr. Stivers, and”—his eye gleamed— 
“and bring your friend!” 

Mr. Stiver’s eyes flickered. 

“He ain’t no friend of mine—no, siree! 
—but he claims— Say!” abruptly—“you 
go on in there and tell him what you 
told me!” 

And into our midst he pushed a man— 

The Squirrel! 

Aye, the Squirrel, who by all the laws 
of consequence should be half-way on his 
way home today; the Squirrel, with face 
dark with its mat of neglected beard, 
but darker still with something of the 
proud and righteous defiance of one who 
knows he suffers wrong and outrage and 
still is strong with wrath. It gave him 
a sort of dignity that lost nothing by 
being bolstered by clean linen and the 
neat suit of black-and-white check that 
had been among the contributions from 
Danny’s store. 

Now my young pal had drawn him- 
self up with the air of one braced and 
tense—ready to meet calamity. But in 
the reaction of this surprise he stared a 
moment, wide-eyed, then leaned limply 


against the wall, laughing a little 
hysterically. 
“Well, Vll be—jiggered!” His voice 


dropped weakly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Stivers, advanc- 
ing, “we went over and scattered that 
nest of roadsters early yesterday morn- 
ing. All of them hiked except this fel- 
low, who got ugly—” 

“Ugly!” snorted the Squirrel; “ugly, is 
it? An’ wot about you? You didn’t 
kill my dawg, did yuh?” 

“We did kill his dog, but it was an 
accident”—and Mr. Stivers spoke regret- 
fully, looking at Danny—‘“the dog got 
frightened and ran under our wheels.” 
Yet, it was this circumstance, it seemed, 
that had precipitated an encounter with 
the Squirrel. “That was how we found 
he was wearing a fine suit of clothes 
marked with your name. He said ‘a man’ 
gave it to him.” The deputy’s slow 
smile stood in lieu of any commentary 
by him upon the absurdity of such claim. 

Chilton’s grunt was equally expressive; 
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his voice lifted, cutting in upon Danny 
as he was about to speak. 

“T’ve often told my cousin, Mr. Stivers, 
that this place has no protection, run 
the way it is. Why, I believe any tramp 
off the road out there could walk in here, 
take anything he liked, and these fool 
niggers wouldn’t know the difference.” 

“Would you?” 


The query seemed to escape my young 
pal impulsively, prompted, I know, by 
his mocking spirit of mischief. He had 
been eyeing Dick’s cousin from under 
his lashes, an ironic smile shaping about 
his mobile lips. But it was a question 
never replied to, for on the instant an 
indescribable sound from the Squirrel 
diverted attention that way. Yet, his 
face as we turned showed itself expres- 
sionless as wood, except as it marked 
his impatience and disgust with the 
whole proceedings. His eyes ranged dully 
from my pal to me, in them no spark of 
recognition, no indication that he had 
ever seen either of us before. But his 
hand came up and lay against a point 
on his waistcoat, two fingers pressed 
inward against the palm. It meant 
“money” and conveyed that his funds 
were intact and undiscovered, secreted 
in the lining where Danny had advised. 

“Ah!” and my lad chortled softly. 
“How do you like the suit?” he asked, 
pleasantly. 

The Squirrel grinned. “It’s a bird, 
gov’nor—a little close, but I ain’t got 
no kick comin’!” His eye swept above 
me, pregnant with a wink. 

Dr. Chilton coughed admonitively. 
“You don’t mean you’re going to give 
it to him, Dick!” 

Danny shook his head, busying him- 
self with a cigarette, whereupon Chilton 
snorted, seeming to supply comment upon 
the ridiculousness of his own question. 

“No,” said my pal, placidly; “you see, 
I can’t give it to him; it’s his already.” 
He looked at the officer. “I gave him 
the suit myself, Mr. Stivers,” 

“Well, I’ll be durned!” said Mr. Stivers. 
And though his eyes batted, the twinkle 
they turned upon the Squirrel showed 
humorous appreciation of the situation. 
Not so with Dick’s cousin, who sput- 
tered incredulously and _ scolded. It 
would seem that for the moment his dis- 
ciplinary lesson of the morning had been 
forgotten. 

But my pal was not attending to him. 
Two faint, staccato blasts of a motor 
horn had sounded under the window, 
and Danny was examining his watch 
reflectively. 

“Do you happen to know, Mr. Stivers,” 
he asked, “what time the next north- 
bound passenger train leaves Nashville?” 

“Yes, sir,” promptly; “twelve-fifteen 
—local for Louisville.” Yet, he looked 
surprised at a question so apparently 
irrelevant. 


“Why, Dick,” exclaimed Chilton, “you 
are not going away?” 

“No,” said Danny; “but this man is. 
His mother is very low at his home in 
Ver—in Virginia.” In the quick revision 
as to the state, I recognized his prac- 
tised caution. 

“Oh!” Mr. Stivers looked grave. “Well, 
now, I’m sorry, Mr. Castleman’”—he 
spoke reluctantly, looking at the Squir- 
rel—“but do you know I expect I—. 
Well, I’m just afraid I can’t let him go,” 
slowly. 

A gasp escaped the Squirrel. 

Danny’s chin stiffened with a little 
tilt. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, you see, it’s this way”—the 
deputy’s countenance hardened a little as 
he went on to explain—“I ain’t sure, 
but I’ve an idea this is the chap that’s 
wanted for a robbery over here at Madi- 
son last winter—Christmas night, it 
was—” 

“Wot, me?” The amazed blast from 
the Squirrel’s throat was supported by 
the consternation of his face. “Lor, 
Dan—wmister, I wasn’t down in these 
parts—I was in New York last Christ- 
mas!”—his eyes fixed Danny wildly— 
panicky in their appeal. “Don’t let ’em 
job me! Why, you—” He pulled up, 
remembering in time, gripping his lips 
hard, just as I trembled for the revela- 
tion that seemed imminent. For it had 
been in New York that Danny had first 
found the Squirrel, collapsed upon a 
park bench, half starved and wholly in 
despair. 

But now he dropped his head with a 
big dog-like sigh. 

“It’s all right!” he muttered; “J’m all 
right. Never mind erbout me—wmist-r!” 

Now, as he said this, and fell back, 
fingering his hat, relaxed and drooping, 
a pleased smile touched my young pal’s 
mouth. 

“Mr. Stivers,” he said, “what makes 
you think this is the man? Do you 
identify him?” 

“Well, no sir,” admitted the deputy, 
“T can’t say that! But I did identify his 
dog.” 

“His dog!” 

Mr. Stivers nodded. “You see, on the 
night of the robbery, as luck would 
have it, I happened along just as Mr. 
Hollins was full tilt after a man he said 
had broken into his store. We didn’t 
either of us ever come up with the fel- 
low close enough to see him good, but his 
dog ran back to snap at us and we had 
a good look at him under an arc light. 
As soon as I saw the little dog we ran 
over this morning I knew it was the 
same. Oh, I know dogs! I could swear 
to it! Then here comes this fellow at 
us, raising a rumpus for killing the dog 
—his dog, he says. So there you are!” 

Danny’s pleasant laugh held applause. 
“You’re a regular detective, Mr. Stivers!” 





Then, as the deputy smirked: “Still, do 
you know I’m inclined to think this is a 
case of what you might call circumstan- 
tial evidence. I recollect this man telling 
us the other night about his dog—you 
remember, Dr. Blair!—and he said then 
that he had found it only a few days 
before.” 

Dr. Chilton’s tongue clicked contemp- 
tuously. 

“He told you!” His hollow laugh at 
Danny was a rattle of pitying scorn. 
As for the deputy, the shrewd, increu- 
lous lighting of his eyes proclaimed his 
professional skepticism as to statements 
from a person under duress or suspicion. 

“I’m sorry for him,” he conceded, "if 
what he told you ~bout his mother is true 
—for I reckon we all of us ’ve got 
mothers, or have had ’em! But, of 
course, I’ve got to do my duty, Mr. 
Castleman”—straightening; “you know 
that!” 

He jerked his head beckoningly to the 
Squirrel. 

“Come on!” he said, though not un- 
kindly; “we’ve done been bothering this 
gentleman quite—” 

“Wait!” 

Now Danny was looking at his watch, 
bit a little creasing rippled his forehead 
and his eyes seemed not upon the dial, 
but far away. And somehow as I looked 
at them they seemed to lead my thoughts 
to a far-off New England home—to a 
group and a white bed and a woman 
lying there; a woman old and worn 
and wan, but clutching close in her 
wasted fingers a yellow telegram. A 
woman holding on to life with the grim 
tenacity of love, waiting through another 
day and through another night for a last 
great joy that cometh in the morning. 

And oddly the room got very still, 
so that I could clearly hear outside the 
drowsy pulsing of the car, waiting there 
beneath the balcony. Then Chilton’s 
voice broke the spell, answering Uncle 
Alex, who had softly opened the door 
behind him, whispering. 

“Telephone—for me?” He nodded to 
us. “IJ’ll be back in just a minute!” 

With his going, Danny’s head came up 
suddenly. 

“Mr. Stivers, I’m glad my cousin has 
stepped out,” he said, speaking quickly, 
“because he doesn’t like me to interfere 
in matters of this sort. But your speak- 
ing of your duty makes me feel it’s my 
duty to be frank with you; so I don’t 
care what my cousin thinks—I’m going 
to tell you something.” 

“Yes, sir.” Mr. Stivers looked inter- 
ested, receptive. 

“Well, I happen to know this isn’t the 
man you think; that’s all!” 

The deputy smiled, but non-com- 
mittally. 

“T tell you I know it!” repeated Danny, 
insistently. 

In the moment’s pause I shifted nearer, 
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giving my tongue a soft click, trying to 
catch my young pal’s eye, guessing the 
mad thing that he contemplated. Then 
even as I started to speak—to get his 
attention, to somehow warn him from 
the step—I felt my tongue oddly palsied 
by some strange inhibition of will. And 
on the instant it came to me amazingly 
that I was glad he was going to do this 
very thing. 

Going to? He was doing it; was 
already revealing his personal knowledge 
of the fact that the Squirrel could not 
have been in Tennessee the past Christ- 
mas, for the very good reason that he 
had been all of that day in New York 
City. 

“The very day!” insisted Danny, with 
quiet conviction. “I know, because I 
was there and he did some work for me. 
I—er—had not yet sailed.” 

“Well, now, what do you know about 
that!” murmured Mr. Stivers. “You’re 
sure, Mr. Castleman?” Yet, it was easy 
to see that it was surprise, not incredu- 
lity, that he was wrestling with. 

Danny smiled gravely and raised his 
hand. 

“T’ll make oath, Mr. Stivers.” He 
spoke with the placid assurance of one 
who knew that he could do so without 
perjury. 

“No, sir!”—the officer’s head-shake 
was peremptory. “Your word’s enough 
for me—any time! Shucks! You 
needn’t thank me; I’m the one to thank 
you—you’ve saved me from a blundering 
ing mistake and maybe saved the county 
a lot of expense.” He nodded to the 
Squirrel with friendly eye. “You better 
be careful hereafter how you pick up 
stray dogs. Anyhow, I’m real glad you’re 
out of trouble, and I hope you'll get home 
and find your mother all right.” 

“T’anks!” The Squirrel grinned feebly, 
in his throat a click. But he turned to 
me with a question in his eyes as my 
pal followed the deputy out into the 
hall. I checked him warningly, for Mr. 
Stivers was indulging in some com- 
ments upon Danny’s great change in 
appearance. 

“Well, sir,” he finished, “I’ll just have 
to say I wouldn’t have known you—I 
don’t believe; not if I had met you down 
the pike there instead of in your own 
house. I never saw such a—” 

“Going?” The stairs creaked under 
Chilton’s ascending tread, and the Squir- 
rel and I looked at each other disquiet- 
edly. “Why, where’s your prisoner?” 

“We-ell”—Mr. Stivers’s chuckle was 
modest, as became an expenditure at his 
own expense—“you see, he ain’t a pris- 
oner no more. Your cousin here estab- 
lished an alibi for him. Why, he saw 
him and talked with him himself in New 
York City on Christmas Day. 

“What!” 

The doctor’s outraged exclamation 
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seemed suddenly to remind Mr. Stivers 
that he had put his foot in it. 

“I—I—, Well, good morning, gentle- 
men. I’ve got a lot to do!” and his feet 
pounded lightly down the stairway. 

“You told thim that? Why, what do 
you mean, Dick? You know you never 
saw that fellow in New York!” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” Danny’s tone was a 
little sullen, as of a man at bay. 

“But not Christmas. You know you 
never!” The old Chilton was in the 
saddle now, masterful and bullying. His 
voice lifted. “Why, you sailed on the 
last Saturday in November. I had a 
wireless from you out at sea. What did 
you want to lie about it for?” 

“Want to do what, Harry?” 

My young pal’s tone had changed 
oddly. Gone was the sullen bluntness. 
In its place a polished suavity that made 
me think somehow of a rapied I once 
had seen—a_ slender eastern blade, 
damascened and cold. 

“You heard what I said!” Yet, Chil- 
ton’s sputter fell a little. And there 
came a pregnant pause. 

Then Danny’s velvet tones fell softly 
in the silence: “Did I? Then let us 
say I did—mnot!” An instant, and he 
added, measuredly, “Or if you must say 
it again, let it not be under my own 
roof!” Then, sweetly, “Do you get me?” 

A chortle from the Squirrel drew my 
eye. The fellow was half doubled 
against the mantel, his back to me, but 
his arm fanning—pantomimic of joy. 

I hissed at him, striving to overhear 
the rest of the colloquy in the hall. 
Chilton was saying something, but his 
voice was receding down the stairs. 

The Squirrel turned, his face beet- 
like from the struggle with his congested 
emotions. He sidled toward me leeering. 

“Lor! it sounds like old times! Talk 
erbout yer stalls! Why, Danny— Say, 
I seen Danny oncet walk into de Wal- 
dorf Astoria an’—” 

Through the room Danny himself 
burst in a rush, swinging the door be- 
hind him, not stopping to close it with 
his hand. He jerked open the French 
windows, and with a stride was at the 
balcony’s iron rail. 

“Jeff!” sharply. 

“Yes, sir!” from beneath. 

My young pal leaned far over, giving 
some quick, low-voiced instructions 
whose purport I could not get. Then 
some warning crackled in his tones. 

The negro boy’s shrill treble answered 
protestingly: 

“La, Mister Dick, I ain’t! Nobody 
gwinter stop me—when you say not!” 
Danny turned into the room again. 
“Sharp’s the word now, Squirrel! You 

want to go while the going’s good!” 

He swept him across the room, then 
with his hand upon the door, closed it 


to a narrow aperture, looking back at 
me. 

“The pill-pusher has gone tumbling 
out the back way, trying to catch the 
deputy. He’s sore as a pup because the 
guy whose crib was cracked is one of 
his star patients. So I don’t know what 
he may try to put across. 

“Danny,” I caught him up, “you don’t 
think he suspects you?” 

“Not in one thousand years!” <A 
low-voiced scorn that had echo in the 
Squirrel’s derisive laugh. “Now, don’t 
you worry, Dominie’—with kindly im- 
patience as he saw my nervous swal- 
low; “I’ve got Chilton buffaloed to a 
standstill! It would never enter his fool 
noddle that I’m not his cousin.” 

“Naw!” from the Squirrel in hoarse 
contempt. “Why, ain’t Danny a dead- 
ringer fer de other bloke?—I mean de 
one dat’s croaked. An’ b’sides, ain’t 
Danny de smoothest, slickest con man 
in—” 

“Don’t stop to gab, Squirrel!” He 
pulled his arm. 

“T ain’t, Danny”—humbly; “but wait 
a minute—I just wanter say one t’ing 
while—while I’ve kinder got de words!” 

The words! Stammering and _ inco- 
herent. protestations of gratitude they 
were—crude and awkward phrasings 
that fell tumultuously, disjointedly, 
from the poor wastrel’s tongue. Yet, 
somehow they moved me, as I could see 
they moved my pal. 

“It’s all right, Squirrel!” and his hand 
fell kindly upon the other’s shoulder. 
“Go home to your mother, and— Go 
back and live straight”—he waited, and 
then his voice fell solemn, like toll of 
distant bell—“for her!” He sighed. “Ah, 
Squirrel, J would if I had one!” 

“Would you, Danny?” A great won- 
der—more than half incredulity—shone 
through the mist-veil of the outcast’s 
eyes. “Lor!” 

“Come, Squirrel!” 

And the door, yielding to his jerk, 
yawned wide, leaving an opening through 
which they might have passed out 
abreast if so they had a mind—and yet 
hardly—not with that heavy, grim fig- 
ure standing there! 

No need to ask if he had heard too 
much. Aye, too much and quite enough! 
It was evidenced by the amazement in 
his face—amazement, though, that was 
yielding to understanding flashes in his 
eyes, showing rifts in the murky clouds 
of what had been till now a baffling 
mystery. 

A stride and he had swung the door 
behind him with a click, shouldering his 
lumpish bulk against the panels, gloom- 
ing fatefully at my pal from the ambush 
of his heavy frowning brows. 

“Who are you?” he growled, like beast 
athwart the way. 
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years one of the prominent women in Chicago society 

circles. Her engaging personality, superior conver- 
sational ability, and splendid diplomacy, with good connections 
and a fine understanding of men and women, fitted her exceed- 
ingly well for this 
position. Parties, 
luncheons, and some 
community work 
for the poor chil- 
dren in the Jackson 
Park section, took 
up the major por- 
tion of her time. 

But after sev- 
eral years of popu- 
larity as a hostess 
and society figure, 
pink teas, bridge 
and receptions be- 
gan to lose their 
fascination. She 
was wondering if 
there were not some 
ambitious task she 
could undertake, 
some great work 
she could accom- 
plish, some noble 
monument she 
could erect to her 
idealism and philo- 
sophy of life. 

Having inclined 
to a literary pur- 
suit since her girlhood days on the old farm near Louisville, 
Kentucky, she quite naturally turned to writing for the satis- 
faction which society denied her. 

Her first step was preparation for a literary career in 
Chicago University. Then came a number of successful 
sketches and short stories, and some time since, she completed 
her first novel, The Vale of Illusion. While it is her first 
attempt at lengthy composition, it reads not unlike a book by 
an author who has produced other novels before it. The style 
is smooth and easy, the characters are well delineated and 
consistent, and the diction is simple and pleasing. 

Mrs. Brower’s philosophy is individualistic in the sense that 
it is a result of her own extensive travel and association with 
prominent and thoughtful people. It is not copied bodily from 
any of the many systems, ancient or modern, and hence it 
gives a little touch of the unusual to her productions. 

In The Vale of Illusion, she wrestles with one of the 
weightiest sociological problems of civilization, the problem 
of the “double standard.” And her courage and ability in 
meeting the issue clearly and frankly, make it a winning battle. 

Her idea of making the heroine the object of the love 
of two men, one of whom is her husband, lends to the plot 
the saving grace of originality and holds the attention to the 
final chapter. Here, the husband, separated from his wife, 
becomes a real suitor, and plans his long campaign with the 
patient wisdom of a mystic sage. 

Paul had won the hand of his wife in the first place by 
allowing her to believe a falsehood—a very vital one, too—one 
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for the confession of the truth of which she had refused the 
hand of her first lover, when he was square enough to tell 
her what she had a right to know before becoming his wife. 
This action on Paul’s part was due perhaps to the influence of 
a warning from the typical, calculating old aunt, Miss Merri- 
weather. But Elizabeth married Paul for what she thought 
him to be, and later discovered what he really was. 

She had married a fairy-tale, a myth, an ideal—a man 
whom Paul Chandler was not. 

And when the revelation of his “high-browed” duplicity 
came by accident, it was a torpedo without warning. Elizabeth 
lingered for some time between life and death. But finally, 
medical attention, a trip abroad, congenial companions and 
kindly time, turned the tide in her favor and she was restored 
to buoyant, youthful health. 

Not all the effects of the experience were gone, however— 
the mental and moral scars remained. There was ample oppor- 
tunity for reflection. Elizabeth had perhaps set her ideals 
a bit too high, and there was a possibility now that she might 
swing too far in the opposite direction. Certainly the way 
was open if she cared to do so. 

“Either the men have got to grow better or the women 
are bound to grow worse,” says the author. Since the first 
men she put her faith in had never been the ideal men she 
held them to be, Elizabeth had an excellent excuse for wonder- 
ing whether it is, after all, worth while to cling so tenaciously 
to lofty but unpopular ideals. 

By chance she meets Prince Frederick in Europe, and he 
becomes very devoted. Elizabeth finds herself strongly drawn 
to him and is considering morganatic marriage when she dis- 
covers that he is the man so madly loved by her good friend, 
the dear little duchess. She makes the woman’s great sacri- 
fice, relinquishes her lover, and prevails upon him to 
marry Elsa. 

About this time she is called home because of the serious 
illness of Paul. The contrast in changes which have been 
wrought in the two are striking. Elizabeth went away ill, 
leaving Paul well; she returns very well to find him seriously ill. 

When he is on the way to recovery, they enter into a pact 
to live together as friends, but not as husband and wife. This 
was in accord with Elizabeth’s desire. 

A very unexpected dramatic incident is the sudden appear- 
ance of Frederick. He tells of the death of Elsa shortly after 
the birth of his robust little son, and now that he has an heir 
and the obligation to his country is satisfied, he is free to 
renounce his royal position and marry the woman he loves. 

He had come to claim Elizabeth. It was a time for deep 
thought, and yet her love and emotion rendered this very 
difficult. But after the storm is over and a period of calm 
follows, she tells Frederick that they must part for life. Her 
decision is in harmony with her conscience and her philosophy. 

Then comes her reconcilation with Paul. His patience, 
goodness and love finally win back the heart of his wife as a 
reward for his fidelity and suffering during the period of 
separation. 

And thus closes a story of idealism, and yearning for the 
perfect love relation, which perhaps, as is true so often in real 
life, is unfulfilled. 

Mrs. Brower is a charming woman, energetic and indus- 
trious, and fully merits the success she has achieved. No 
doubt the future volumes which she may publish will also 
receive a liberal amount of popular favor and their just reward 
of generous attention. 
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Chapter VII 
The Pleading Eyes of Women 


T was May before the winter loosened 
{ its grasp on Fort Blizzard. Once 

more the fort was in touch with the 
outside world for a few months. The 
mails came regularly and there were 
two trains a day at the station, ten miles 
away. In May Anita had a birthday— 
her eighteenth. 

“You can’t call me a child any longer, 
daddy,” she said to Colonel Fortescue, 
on the May morning when she was show- 
ered with birthday gifts. Nevertheless, 
Colonel Fortescue continued to call her 
a child, but a glance at her reading showed 
that Anita was very much grown up. 
She still read piles of books and pamphlets 
concerning the Philippines and knew all 
about the stinging and creeping and 
crawling things that made life hideous 
in the jungles, the horrors of fever, 
the merciless heat, and the treacherous 
Moros who stabbed the sleeping soldiers 
by night. No word had come from 
Broussard across the still and sluggish 
Pacific. 

The chaplain did not fail to remind 
Anita that it was a Christian act to con- 
tinue her visits to Mrs. Lawrence, who 
still remained weak and nerveless and 
ill, and Anita was ready enough to do 
so. Mrs. Lawrence never mentioned 
Broussard’s name and, in fact, spoke lit- 
tle at any time. A mental and bodily 
torpor seemed to possess her and she was 
never able to do more than walk feebly, 
supported by Mrs. McGillicuddy’s strong 
arm, to a bench, sit there for an hour 
or two, and return to her own two 
rooms. Occasionally she asked if she 
should give up her quarters, but as the 
surgeon and the chaplain and Mrs. 
McGillicuddy all united in telling Colonel 
Fortescue that Mrs. Lawrence was really 
unable to move, the Colonel silently acqui- 
esced in her occupation of the quarters, 
which were not needed for any one else. 

Once or twice a week, Anita would go 
to see her, and read to her, and take 
the sewing or knitting out of her languid 
hand and do it for her. Mrs. Lawrence, 
who appeared to notice little that went 
on around her, observed that Anita’s eyes 
always sought the photograph of Brous- 
sard on the mantel, but his name was 
never uttered between them, nor did Mrs. 
Lawrence ever ask Anita to write another 
letter. 

On Anita’s birthday, in the afternoon, 
she went to see Mrs. Lawrence, ostensi- 
bly to carry her some of the fruit and 
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flowers that were so abundant at the 
Commanding Officer’s house, where the 
great garden was blooming beautifully. 
Mrs. Lawrence accepted Anita’s gifts 
with more animation than usual, and 
buried her face in the lilac blossoms. 
From her lap a letter dropped and Anita 
picked itup; it was in Broussard’s hand- 
writing, which Anita knew. A vivid 
blush came into Anita’s face; however 
silent she might be about Broussard, her 
eyes and lips were always eloquent when 
anything suggested him. Mrs. Lawrence 
made no comment on the letter and pres- 
ently Anita went away. The Colonel 
and Mrs. Fortescue, sitting in the draw- 
ing-room at tea, saw her pass the wide 
window and go into the beautiful walled 
garden, which was, next her violin, 
Anita’s chief delight. It was a won- 
derful garden for a couple of years of 
growth and it had developed amazingly 
under Anita’s hand. 

Sergeant McGillicuddy was a good 
amateur gardener, and at that very mo- 
ment, wearing a suit of blue overalls, 
was digging away industriously. The 
sergeant had lost a good deal of his 
cheerfulness in those lates days of win- 
ter, but the garden seemed to inspire 
him, as it did Anita. The girl went up 
to him and the two were in close confer- 
ence concerning a bed of cowslips the 
sergeant was making. Through the open 
window the sunny air floated, drenched 
with perfume. Anita was laughing at 
something the sergeant said;—they had 
usually been serious enough while work- 
ing together in the garden. 

Presently Anita came into the drawing- 
room, carrying in her thin, white skirt, 
as if it were an apron, a great mass 
of blossoms. Colonel Fortescue held out 
a letter to her. 

“This was enclosed in a letter to me 
from Mr. Broussard,” said the Colonel. 

Anita, although eighteen years old that 
day, acted like a child. She dropped the 
corners of her skirt and the flowers fell 
to the floor. One moment she stood like 
a bird poised for flight, and then taking 
the letter, tripped out of the room and 
up the stairs. 

Both Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue in 
the still May afternoon heard her turn 
the key in the lock of her little rose- 
colored room. 

Mrs. Fortescue gathered up the blos- 
soms, the Colonel with moody eyes look- 
ing down. 

“Oh, the jealousy of fathers,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue, after a minute. “You think 
we mothers are jealous, but it is nothing 


compared with the jealousy of father- 
hood. I have already made up my mind 
to be all graciousness and kindness to 
Beverley’s future wife, but you have 
already made up your mind to hate 
your future son-in-law, whoever he 
may be.” 

“How can a man love the man who 
robs him of his child? That’s what act- 
ually happens,” replied Colonel Fortescue. 

“Then the only thing you can do,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fortescue, “is to concentrate 
all of your love upon your wife, for then 
you have no other man for a rival.” 

Colonel Fortescue agreed to this propo- 
sition, and also that his objections to 
Broussard were purely fanciful and that 
he would contrive to pick flaws in any 
man to whom Anita was inclined. 

“But she thinks and dreams too much 
about Broussard,” said the Colonel. 
“Probably he looks upon her as a pretty 
child, just as Conway does.” 

“One can’t control the thoughts and 
dreams of youth,” replied Mrs. Fortescue. 
“Anita must study the lesson-book of life 
and love like other women.” 

“Did you see her face when I gave her 
the note?” asked Colonel Fortescue. 

“You are an old goose,” was all the 
reply Mrs. Fortescue would make to this 
question. 

Locked in her own room, Anita read 
her precious note. It was very short 
and perfectly conventional, thanking her 
for writing to him for Mrs. Lawrence. 
Broussard knew of Lawrence being 
among the missing men. 

“Lawrence, as you have heard,” said 
the letter, “was a playmate of mine in 
my boyhood and, although he has had 
hard luck, I have a deep interest in him 
and his wife and child.” 

Then came a sentence that, to Anita, 
contained a sweet and hidden meaning: 
“Although Gamechick is no longer mine, 
I shall always love the horse because 
of something that happened last Christ- 
mas at the music ride.” 

Anita was late for dinner that even- 
ing, and at the table, as she took her 
lace handkerchief from the bosom of her 
little blue evening gown, Broussard’s 
note came out with the handkerchief, and 
fell upon the floor. Her father and 
mother in kindness looked away, but 
Kettle, with well-meant but indiscreet 
good will, picked the letter up, saying: 

“Hi! Miss ’Nita, here’s your letter you 
carry in your bosom.” 

Colonel Fortescue suddenly grew cross; 
this thing of having a man’s daughter 
carrying around next her heart a letter 
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from another man is very annoying to a 
father of Colonel Fortescue’s type. And 
Anita was more tender and devoted than 
ever, keeping up a brave show of loyalty, 
although she had already surrendered 
the citadel. 

As the winter at Fort Blizzard was 
like the frozen regions which the old 
Goths believed to be the Inferno, so the 
summer was like a blast from the eternal 
furnace. The hot winds swept over the 
arid plains and the sun was more venge- 
ful than the biting cold. The energies 
of many dropped, and the sergeants 
grew short with the men. But cheer- 
fulness prevailed at the Commandant’s 
house. In July Beverley Fortescue, 
named for the fine old Virginia Colonel, 
Mrs. Fortescue’s grandfather, was to 
come home, in all the glory of his twenty- 
one years, wearing for the first time 
the splendid cavalry uniform instead of 
the grey and gold and black of a mili- 
tary cadet. More than that, he was to 
be assigned to duty at Fort Blizzard. 
When Mrs. Fortescue heard this, she 
trembled a little; it was almost too 
much of joy; this last crowning gift 
of fate made her almost afraid. And 
Beverley was to see, for the first time, 
the After-Clap, who was so much like 
Beverley that the Colonel and Mrs. For- 
tescue could hardly persuade themselves 
he was ‘their last born, and not their 
first born. 

On the great day, Beverley came. In 
the soft July evening, at the threshold, 
stood Mrs. Fortescue, holding by the 
hand the After-Clap, a sturdy little chap 
for his two and a half years. The mother 
was smiling and blushing like a girl. 
Behind her stood Kettle, his face shin- 
ing as if it had been varnished, and next 
him was Sergeant McGillicuddy, who had 
taught Beverley to ride and to shoot 
and to skate and to box, and all the 
manly sports of boyhood. Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy, ruddy and beaming, towered over 
the little sergeant. 

Colonel Fortescue and Anita stood on 
the lowest of the stone steps. Presently, 
a motor whirled up and Beverley stepped 
out, looking so handsome in his well- 
fitting civilian clothes, with his new 
straw hat, in which he felt slightly queer. 
The Colonel wrung his hand saying: 

“Boy! Boy! How glad we are to have 
you once more!” 

Anita covered Beverley’s face with 
kisses, but Mrs. Fortescue stood like a 
queen, smiling and gracious, to receive 
her boy’s reverence. ‘Beverley caught 
her in his strong young grasp; she looked 
so young, so lovely, so full of radiant 
life, that she seemed like an older Anita. 
Then Mrs. Fortescue raised the After- 
Clap and put him in Beverley’s arms. 
Accustomed to much adulation, the After- 
Clap was, in general, coolly supercilious 
to strangers, but he seemed much 
pleased with Beverley’s appearance, aud 


called him “Bruvver,” as he had called 
Broussard, who had been long since for- 
gotten by the After-Clap. 

“What a jolly little rascal!” cried Bev- 
erley, whose erperience with small chil- 
dren was nil. 

The After-Clap returned the compli- 
ment, by rapturously hugging Beverley. 
In fact, they became such chums on the 
spot that much difficulty was experi- 
enced in persuading the After-Clap to 
go to bed when Mrs. Gillicuddy was 
ready for him. 

There was a joyous dinner. Beverley, 
like Colonel Fortescue, was surprised to 
find that Anita was grown up, like other 
girls of eighten. Also, that his father 
was almost as young and handsome as 
his mother. 

“T say, Colonel,” said Beverley, “you’re 
the handsomest Colonel in the army.” 

The Colonel smiled. 

“For your age, that is.” 

The Colonel scowled. 

“Your father’s touchy about his age,” 
Mrs. Fortescue explained, “and so am 
I, so please, Beverley, keep away from 
the unpleasant subject.” 

Beverley Fortescue had three months’ 
leave before taking up his duties as an 
officer at the post and it was a halcyon 
time at the Commandant’s house. In spite 
of the torrid heat, there were parties of 
pleasure and little dances, and all the 
round of gayeties that prevail at army 
posts. The Colonel was proud of his 
well-set-up stripling, although, of course, 
a boy could never be of so much value 
in a family as a girl, according to 
Colonel Fortescue’s philosophy. With 
Mrs. Fortescue it was the other way. 
Dear as was Anita to her, the mother’s 
heart was triumphant over her soldier 
son. As for the After-Clap, he frankly 
repudiated his whole domestic circle, 
except Kettle, for Beverley, who was as 
tall and strong as his father and could 
do many more things amusing to a two- 
and-a-half-year-old than a stern and dig- 
nified Colonel. Anita and Beverley were 
as intimate and passionately fond of 
each other as when they were little play- 
mates. Beverley asked some questions of 
his mother concerning Anita. 

“All the fellows like to dance with her 
and ride with her, but she treats them 
all as she does old Conway.” 

“Old Conway,” Colonel Fortescue’s 
aide, was barely turned thirty; but to 
the twenty-one-year-old Beverley Con- 
way seemed an aged veteran. 

“I can’t understand it,” plaintively 
responded Mrs. Fortescue. “Sometimes 
I think Anita has no coquetry in her. 
Again I think she is the worst type of 
coquette—she treats all men alike. You 
remember my writing you about Anita 
being thrown at the music ride last 
Christmas Eve, and Broussard jumping 
his horse over her?” 

“T should think so,” answered Bever- 


ley. “I wish you could have seen the 
letter the Colonel wrote me about it. I 
felt more sorry for what the poor old 
chap must have suffered than for you, 
mother.” 

“Don’t call your father ‘the poor old 
chap,’” said Mrs. Fortescue positively. 
“And don’t make jokes about the After- 
Clap being the child of his old age. Your 
father doesn’t like it. It’s perfectly dis- 
gusting the way young people now speak 
of their elders, who are barely middle- 
aged, as if they were centenarians. Well, 
I think, and your father thinks, that 
Anita had a fancy for Broussard. He 
was a very attractive man. Your father 
thought him a prodigal with his money, 
but, of course, some fault must be found 
with every man who looks at Anita.” 

“But Anita is so young—a chit, a 
child.” 

“She is not quite three years younger 
than you,” replied Mrs. Fortescue. “This 
notion that Anita is a child and must be 
treated as such is ridiculous. Why, 
when I was Anita’s age, I had had a 
dozen love affairs.” 

“Did anybody ever tell you, mother, 
that you are a born coquette, and you 
will be coquettish at ninety, if you live 
to bless us so long?” 

Mrs. Fortesque laughed the soft, musi- 
cal laugh that was a part of her armory 
of charms, and made no reply. 

At dinner that night Beverley suddenly 
began to ask questions about Broussard, 
praising his horsemanship, but wanting 
to know what kind of a fellow he was. 
The Colonel spoke guardedly and damned 
Broussard with faint praise, as he would 
any man whom he thought likely to rob 
him of his one ewe lamb; yet the Colonel 
thought himself a just man. 

The eloquent blood leaped into Anita’s 
cheeks, and there was something like 
resentment in her violet eyes at the 
Colonel’s cool commendation. After din- 
ner she took Beverley into the garden, 
and the brother and sister walked up and 
down in the moonlight, and Anita, think- 
ing she was keeping her secret well, 
revealed everything to Beverley. Brous- 
sard was the finest young officer, the 
most beautiful horseman, he could sing 
Korner’s Battle Hymn as no one else 
could sing it, and when she played a 
violin obligato to his songs of love— 

Anita stopped short, and turned her 
long-lashed eyes full on Beverley. 

“Daddy doesn’t do justice to Mr. Brous- 
sard,” she said, “but you ought to have 
seen the way he grasped Mr. Broussard’s 
hands after the music ride.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Fortescue, sitting in 
the cool, dim drawing-room, heard Bever- 
ley’s laughter floating in from the garden. 
Beverley saw the case at a glance. 

The torrid summer slipped by, and in 
November it was winter again, and the 
earth was snowbound once more. In all 
those months Mrs. Lawrence remained, 
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feeble and nerveless, in the two little 
rooms she was still permitted to occupy. 
By that time she was a shadow. Mrs. 
McGillicuddy was more kind than ever 
to her and Sergeant McGillicuddy grew 
more sombre every day, thinking that his 
words had brought Lawrence to ruin and 
his unfortunate wife close to the boun- 
daries of the far country. The chaplain 
took the Sergeant in hand, and so did 
the Colonel, but the Sergeant, who had 
a tender heart under his well-fitting uni- 
form, was not a happy man. Anita went 
regularly to see Mrs. Lawrence, and as 
the young are appalled at the thought of 
life going out, she watched, with palpi- 
tating fear what seemed to her a steady 
journey toward the land where spirits 
dwell. But always on those visits to 
the woman who seemed slipping from 
life into the great ocean of forgetful- 
ness, there was a thrill of joy for 
Anita; she could see Broussard’s picture. 
Young and imaginative souls can live 
and thrive on very little. 

The introspective life that Anita led 
was strongly expressed in her music. 
Never had Neroda a pupil who was willing 
to work so hard as Anita, and the result 
charmed him. On this afternoon Anita 
was at her lesson in the great drawing- 
room, the red sunset pouring in through 
the long windows and flooding the room 
with crimson lights and purple shadows. 
Anita, wearing a little, nun-like black 
gown that outlined her slim figure, 
played, with wonderful fire and finish, a 
wild and gorgeous Hungarian dance by 
Brahms. There was a delicate melody 
winding through all of the rich har- 
monies, as it ran up the scale, like a bird 
soaring into the blue sky, and then de- 
scended with splendid double notes, into 
the sombre and passionate G string, the 
string that touches the soul. It grew 
more of a miracle to Neroda than ever 
to watch Anita’s slender bow-arm flash- 
ing back and forth, drawing out, with 
amazing force, the soul of the violin, her 
slender figure erect and poised high, 
vibrating with the strings, and her eyes, 
darkening and lightening as the music 
grew deeply passionate or brilliantly gay. 
When she finished, and stood, smiling 
and triumphant, still holding the violin 
and bow, Neroda said to her: 

“Are you not tired, Signorina?” 

“Not a bit,” cried Anita. “I feel that 
I could play as long as you did, in the 
days of which you told me when you first 
came to America and would play the vio- 
lin all night long for dancers on the East 
Side in New York.” 

“I believe you could, almost,” replied 
Neroda, smiling. “I, who had been a 
concert master in Italy, was only too 
glad to get three dollars for fiddling from 
eight in the evening until three in the 
morning; but they were happy nights, 
because I was young and strong and full 
of hope and loved my fiddle. Sometimes, 


when I am leading the band in my fine 
uniform, I long to take the instrument 
away from one of the bandsmen and play 
it as I did in those days, without any 
baton to hold me back; but the violin 
is a man’s instrument and requires much 
strength. Now, where, Signorina, in 
your girlish arms and little hands, did 
you get such strength?” 

“It is here,” said Anita, smiling and 
tapping her breast. “I have a strong 
heart, my blood circulates well, and I 
am not afraid of the violin, like most 
girls. I am its master, and it shall do 
my will.” 

At that she tapped her violin sharply 
with the bow, saying to it: 

“Do you hear me? You are my slave, 
and I shall make you do what I wish 
you to do. If I wish you to talk Brahms, 
you shall talk Brahms; if I wish you 
to be sad, I will make you sad with 
funeral marches. You shall speak Italian, 
German, French or English, as I tell 
you.” 

Neroda laughed with delight. He 
loved the imaginative nature of the girl, 
who treated her violin as if it were a liv- 
ing thing, and whispered her secrets into 
the ear of her riding horse, and told love 
stories to her birds. 

“In Italy,” said Neroda, “a fiddler, if 
he really knows how to play dance music, 
can dance as well as play. In those 
nights on the East Side, in New York, 
when I played for the workmen and 
working girls in their cheap finery, I 
often went among the dancers myself 
while I played, and they always gave 
me a round of applause and danced 
harder themselves.” 

Anita suddenly swept the strings with 
her bow and dashed into another Hun- 
garian dance of Brahms herself, taking 
pretty dancing steps and pirouetting as 
she played, sinking upon one knee and 
then rising, the toe of her little slipper 
pointing skyward. She felt an unac- 
countable gaiety of heart that day. Why, 
she knew not, only that some strong 
current of emotion inspired her arms, 
her hands, her little twinkling feet, as 
she danced the length of the drawing- 
room and back again. Suddenly the 
music stopped with a crash. She looked 
up and saw Broussard standing in the 
door. 

“Thank you, thank you!” said Brous- 
sard, advancing and bowing and smil- 
ing. “I have seen it all. When you 
dance and play at the same time, you 
can master the heart of a man, as well 
as that of a violin.” 

Anita stood still for a moment, 
thrilled with the shock of joy at seeinng 
Broussard. She laid her violin and bow 
down on the piano, and gave him her 
hand, which trembled in his. Broussard’s 
first thought was that Anita was grown 
into a woman. Anita’s first glance at 
Broussard showed her that he was thin 


and sallow, and that his clothes hung 
loosely upon him, and that, in spite of 
his smile and playful words, his mind 
was not at ease. 

Neroda, standing near, saw the glow 
in the eyes of Anita and Broussard, and 
as they had evidently forgotten his 
existence he slipped, without a word, out 
of the room. The next moment Colonel 
Fortescue walked in. 

All at once, Anita and Broussard 
assumed strictly conventional attitudes; 
poetry became prose, music became si- 
lence. Broussard hastened to explain 
his presence, after exchanging greet- 
ings with Colonel Fortescue. 

“IT came on private business, sir,” he 
said, “very important. Not finding you 
at the headquarters building, I ventured 
to come to your house, as I wished to 
see you immediately.” 

“Will you come into my office,” said 
the Colonel, in a business-like voice, 
which seemed to reduce Anita to the age 
of the After-Clap, and classify Brous- 
sard with the poker that stood by the 
fireplace. 

The two men crossed the hall and 
entered the private office and sat down. 
Then Colonel Fortescue noticed Brous- 
sard looked haggard and worn, and his 
dark skin had turned darker. His face 
and manner assumed a gravity which 
made Colonel Fortescue feel that Brous- 
sard’s errand was not one of pleasure. 

“T am on sick leave,” said Broussard. 
“We were in the jungles eight months 
and every one of us had fever. I was 
the last to come down, and I had a bad 
case. The doctors sent me home for 
three months, and when I go back—for 
I didn’t mean to let the infernal climate 
out there get the better of me—I shall 
be in Guam. That’s paradise compared 
with the interior.” 

“So I know,” answered the Colonel, 
remembering the snakes and mosquitoes 
and the flies and the beetles and the 
hideous swamps and sickening forests, 
the slime, the mud, the marshes and all 
the horrors of the tropics. 

“J should like to spend my leave at 
Fort Blizzard,” Broussard continued, “I 
thought the climate here was what I 
needed.” 

Colonel Fortescue nodded courteously; 
nobody could stay at Fort Blizzard with- 
out the permission of the C. O. But 
Broussard felt that the Colonel saw 
through him and beyond him. As Colonel 
Fortescue would not encourage him by 
so much as a word, Broussard kept on: 

“In the Philippines I heard some news 
that was enough to kill a well man, 
much less a man just out of jungle fever. 
You perhaps remember, sir, the man 
Lawrence, who, I heard in the Philip- 
pines, had deserted?” 

“He was supposed to have deserted,” 


(Continued on page 41) 
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W hat is Promised Us 


T was the late Charles Frohman’s 
I custom to go abroad for his yearly 
supply of amusements, and to return 
each July with a long inventory of his 
“finds.” Were these inventories for the 





Laurette Taylor 


In Happiness 


past fifteen years to be placed side by 
side, it would be seen that many a prom- 
ise remains unfufilled; certain plays 
have never been written, certain actors 
from abroad have never come to America, 
certain so-called notable productions 
have passed into the limbo of theatrical 
dead things, and been forgotten. Mr. 
Frohman’s custom was emulated by other 
managers, with the same results. Now 
that the Great War has put a stop to 
the importation of European novelties 
in wholesale, there have been no such 
announcements given forth to the papers 


By Montrose a Moses 


from the dock. Whatever has been sent 
us in the way of news has come with 
some show of calm deliberation, as 
though plays were being made to order 
from home factories, to suit certain defi- 
nite personalities. There does not seem 
to be that monopoly of the field which 
used to mark the announcements of 
former seasons. Playwrights, who have 
more than one comedy at their disposal, 
are not tied to the strings of one man- 
ager. Willard Mack, Cyril Harcourt, Roi 
Megrue, the Hattons—to mention only a 
few who have more than one play sched- 
uled for the coming year—are offered an 
open market; there is free trade competi- 
tion in the theatrical offices. 

The general belief is that this is to 
be a comedy year. The reason for this 
is attributable to the strain of war and 
to the lack of inclination on the part of 
the public to seek in their amusements 
that seriousness which confronts the 
world at large in its daily living. But 
there are two other reasons for the 
comedy year. First of all, theatres and 
their fashions move in cycles, and it has 
been the habit of the American stage 
to follow in the lines of greatest popular- 
ity. During the last three or four years, 
our most distinctive successes have been 
comedies of The Boomerang type, and 
farces of the Jt Pays to Advertise type. 
These, I take it from the manager’s ad- 
vance notices, are the measure of the 
season ahead of us. One might argue 
that because of the success of Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, the problem play, the 
propaganda tract, would be in vogue. 
And I do-believe that the success of that 
play will encourage many a faint-hearted 
theatrical man to cease his unfriendliness 
to the serious drama. For it is the habit 
of theatrical men to be friendly to the 
causes for prosperity in the box-office. 

But there is another explanation for 
the light-weight comedy which seems to 


be the theatre fashion for the next 
twelve-month. The heavy-weight actor 
is disappearing from the American stage; 
those who are left have an ability which 
is more delicate than deep, more acci- 
dental than characteristic. There come 
to my mind only three men on the stage 
today who can be spoken of as truly cap- 
able of work worthy the old tradition. 
First, there is George Arliss, and when 
we hear that he is to appear in Edward 
Knoblauch’s Paganini, we can imagine 
that it is in the category of Disraeli. 
Then there is Otis Skinner, who now can 
look back on an era richer in theatre 
names than the present, and for his 
romantic bearing, one can imagine Booth 
Tarkington taking his measure and cut- 
ting Mister Antonio—the narrative of an 
Italian hurdy-gurdy character, after the 
manner of Kismet and Bellechamber. 
Then there is that superlative cameo 





Otis Skinner 
In the Booth Room at the Play and Players Club 
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artist, Leo Ditrichstein, who will con- 
tinue in The Great Lover, by the Hat- 
tons, and whom we should have liked to 
see in Mr. Fitch’s Beau Brummell instead 
of Arnold Daly, for the simple reason 
that we believe him to suggest in many 
ways the peculiar technique, as an actor, 
of the late Richard Mansfield. 

Since seeing John Drew in Barrie’s 
The Will, I feel almost like putting him 
in the same category with our few 
remaining artists. To all outward view, 
he seems well-fitted to the dramatiza- 
tion of Thackeray’s Pendennis, which 
Langdon Mitchell is preparing for him. 
But somehow or other, I almost feel 
qualms lest the manager fail to realize 
that much of the success of this produc- 
tion, over which Livingston Platt is ex- 
pending such care in the atmosphere and 
costumes, depends on a wise selection 
of the player for the role of young Pen- 
dennis. And in passing it is well to hold 
forth the hope that Sir Herbert Tree, when 
he comes to tour the country in Henry 
VIII, supported by Lyn Harding and 
Edith Wynne Matthison, will revive his 
Colonel Newcome, which we saw the 
estimable Willard play some years ago 
in Boston. The dramatization may have 
been poor, as we remember it, but Thack- 
eray’s stately Colonel was there in the 
person of a very picturesque actor, whose 
loss to the English stage has not been 
sufficiently commented on. 

David Warfield, like Maude Adams, is 
in a class by himself, inasmuch as he is 
so dependent on his personal appeal to 
the heart that, no matter what role he 
assumes, his Warfieldisms are entirely 
satisfying at the moment. His Herr von 
Barwig, in The Music Master, which he 
will revive during the coming months, 
is to the present generation of playgoers 
what Joseph Jefferson’s Rip used to be 
to the people of a generation ago. There 
are many who would rather go to see 
him in the role of the sentimental Ger- 
man musician than in any new piece. 
Though we hope that Mr. Belasco has 
not abandoned the idea of presenting 
him in Vanderdecken, a new version of 
The Flying Dutchman. 

Miss Adams is marked by charm of 
personality, which has been reinforced 
during the years passed by the gentle art 
of James M. Barrie. This season she 
is to present A Kiss for Cinderella, and 
we are assured that she has a part 
equally as full of sentiment as Peter Pan 
and Quality Street. The title alone 
would attract, and the promise of dis- 
carded babies in an asylum seems no 
more Barriesque than Adamsesque. 

To the list, not of great artists, but of 
serious ones, there should undoubtedly 
be added the name of William Faver- 
sham. More than any other actor in 
America to-day, he has dared and risked 
for the sake of worthy amusement, and 
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no one can recall his productions of 
Shakespeare and Stephen Phillips with- 
out abundant pleasure. He is to attempt 
Shaw’s Getting Married, and right well 
we think he will compass it. Mr. Faver- 
sham has a large range of technique. 
He would have been well suited to the 
role of the Doctor in The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma, which Granville Barker produced 
here a few seasons ago. His method 
should suit the satirical Shaw. 

It looks as though the theatre were 
creating a new set of demands on the 
actor’s abilities; the art of modern 
comedy may be so subtle that its very 
success depends upon its artlessness. 
Emotion has become so suppressed that 
in the majority of instances it disap- 
pears altogether. Our dramatists do not 
seem to be aiming for that kind of effec- 
tiveness. Margaret Anglin easily heads 
the list of our emotional actresses. No 
one could revive Wilde, as she has done 





Maude Adams 


these three seasons past, with as much 
conviction. No one could have marked 
such a light comedy as Beverley’s Bal- 
ance with elements of real character as 
she did. She is equally at home in emo- 
tion as comedy, and therefore the an- 
nouncement that she is to return to the 
Frohman fold in a new piece by Somer- 
set Maugham, called Caroline, gives us 
much satisfaction. Maugham has done 
good and poor work; but should this new 
piece be written with the same satirical 
pen that wrote Smith, we may expect 
some good dialogue. Certainly there will 
be good acting. Advance notices also 
assure us that Ethel Barrymore, who, 
for the past few seasons has not been 
fortunate in her choice of plays, is to be 
featured in a Maugham play, with the 
full quota of a duel role. 

Jane Cowl abandons her claims as an 
emotional actress, and enters the realm 
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of comedy through the portals carved 
for her by Ralph Renaud, author of 
Betty Behave, a title which conveys the 
idea that our playwrights are sharpening 
their pens for snappy drama. The fact of 
the matter is that titles are about the 
only measure of the season’s weight just 
now; some of them may be as innocent 
as the day is long, but they startle us by 
the familiarity which borders on the edge 
of vulgarity: like Their Bridal Night, by 
Lawrence Rising—a title which, in jus- 
tice to the dramatist it were well to 
say was not originally his; and Avery 
Hopwood’s Just for Tonight, which Mar- 
garet Illington will exploit. Such titles 
as Please Help Emily, by H. M. Harwood 
(for Ann Murdock) and Come Out of 
the Kitchen, by A. E. Thomas (for Ruth 
Chatterton) convey pleasant prospects of 
simple, wholesome diet. Without much 
speculation, George Broadhurst’s Starve 
and Grow Fat, written for Frank McIn- 
tyre, suggests its range, while Willard 
Mack’s Broadway and Buttermilk, where- 
in Blanch Ring will sing her way into the 
hearts of her followers, is as indicative 
of possibilities as would be a play called 
Innocence and Cocktails. 

Plays are coming to New York which 
have already received their initiation on 
the road, and justified their living. Henry 
E. Dixey, during the past hot months, 
has been acting in Mr. Lazarus in 
Chicago, and Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford have been basking in 
its success here. The Hattons have 
written a play called Upstairs and 
Down, and San Francisco has been pat- 
ronizing it generously. Taylor Holmes 
has made such a furor on the road in 
Harry Leon Wilson’s His Majesty, Bun- 
ker Bean, that by the time it reaches 
the Broadway trail it will be an old, old 
story. Patricia Collinge, whose voice 
won her fame when she played in Win- 
throp Ames’s production of The Blue 
Bird, comes from a season’s travel in 
Charlotte C. Cushing’s dramatization of 
Pollyanna, already familiar to the readers 
of the Book News MonrTHLyY, through its 
serialization in this magazine. 

But even if there is no great weight 
to the larger proportion of announce- 
ments emanating from the managers’ 
offices, there is in store for us much 
amusement. Frank Craven has struck 
his note as Jimmie in Bought and Paid 
For; the fact that Mr. Belasco has 
chosen him for the chief role in Roi 
Megrue’s Seven Chances suggests the 
character of that play, though it is a 
risky thing to speculate in this fashion. I 
don’t think that Megrue’s other play, 
which he has named John W. Blake, in- 
dicates anything, unless you take into 
consideration many elements in its make- 
up: first, that it has been done in collabo- 
ration with Irvin Cobb, second, that it is 
a detective tale, and lastly, that George 
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Nash is to play an important part in it. 
Then your thoughts fly backward to 
Under Cover, and you have an inkling 
of what to expect. 

These inferences cannot go far wrong. 
Cosmo Hamilton has declared himself to 
us, not only in his The Blindness of Vir- 
tue, but also in his novels of sex por- 
trayal; therefore, when we are told that 
his new play, intended for Christine 
Norman, is to be called The Mother 
Woman, it is safe to infer that he will 
deal with some problem immanent in the 
lives of all women. But the same pen 
that can deal with these subjects, can 
write opera librettoes, and Mr. Hamilton 
is the author of The Belle of New York; 
he has just completed another “book,” 
to be presented by the Shuberts. 

Already there have been launched such 
plays as Max Marcin’s Cheating Cheaters, 
Edward Clarke’s Coat-Tales, James 
Montgomery’s Irene O’Dare, and Richard 
Walton Tully’s The Flame, which latter 
piece interests us chiefly because he has 
shown his ability in creating special 
atmosphere. Then Winchell Smith’s 
Turn to the Right will have made its 
début by the time this article appears, 
and its claim to success determined. 

In fact, the announcements are coming 
so thick and fast that we can but wonder 
at the mere bulk of the dramas to come. 
Of course, we understand that when the 
season shakes down there will be other 
things we do not know of now. Out 
of his three pays, Willard Mack will sure- 
ly meet with some one success; so will 
Brighouse, whose piece, “Zack,” has been 
accepted by John Williams for later use 
by Richard Bennett. We will go with 
interest to Louis Anspacher’s That Day, 
as much to see if he maintains the good 
start made in The Unchastened Woman 
as to greet the return of Katharine Kid- 
der to the stage. So much opinion have 
we of the acute wisdom of Arthur Hop- 
kins that when he says he has discovered 
a new dramatist in Clare Kummer, and 
backs up this statement by accepting 





two plays by her: Good Gracious, Anna- 


bel, and Home, Sweet Home—we will go 
with curiosity and expectation. We think 


Henry Miller has been wise in pinning 
faith to Galsworthy’s The Fugitive, 
which he has been presenting in San 
Francisco, and we trust he will bring 
it to New York; we also applaud John 
Williams for accepting Galsworthy’s A 
Bit O’ Love. David Belasco, always 
careful in his choice of a vehicle for 
Frances Starr, has chosen A Little Lady 
in Blue, by the authors of Grumpy, and 
there is intimation that he is doing an 
original play himself. 

As for the individual playhouses, we 
have interest. Miss Grace George as a 
manager, has sufficiently proven herself 
to make us feel that when she is ready 
to announce her policy for the year, it 
will be a significant one. Winthrop 
Ames, after a year’s withdrawal from 
the scene of theatrical activity, returns 
and opens his Little Theatre, one of the 
most distinctive small places we have in 
America. Among his promises comes a 
dramatization made by Granville Barker, 
of Stevenson’s story, The Wrong Box. 
The Washington Square Players will ad- 
here to the one-act repertory, while Lu- 
cien Bonheur, director of. the French 
Theatre here, will move into new quar- 
ters, and he promises that, should war 
conditions permit, America may be given 
the privilege of greeting the conservative 
company of the Comédie Frangaise dur- 
ing the season. 

These are about all the secrets one 
should tell before the curtain is rung up. 
I have not exhausted half of the an- 
nouncements; I have only mentioned a 
few. Not a word has been said about 
Cyril Maude, Marie Tempest, Doris 
Keane, Laurette Taylor, Nazimova, Billie 
Burke. They all will be with us. But 
the measure of the season is before you, 
and that is what I set out to give. That 
measure seems to be more around the 
heart than around the head. 


Philadelphia Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


HE “extra hour of daylight” rule 

{ that set the whole of Europe mov- 
ing its clocks forward an hour has 
apparently proved as potent in the the- 
atres of pleasure as in the theatres of 
war. For the usual August and Septem- 
ber openings on Broadway were held dur- 
ing June and July and even Boston and 
Philadelphia, instead of ringing up the 
curtain on Labor Day, see September ar- 
rive with the season actually under way. 
We are, to be sure, quite accustomed 


nowadays to seeing 1917 motor cars in 
1916 and to reading the magazines of 
next month while we are still figuring 
out the number of pay days in this, but 
it is seldom that the season straining at 
the leash of summer breaks its bonds suf- 
ficiently to begin before the first Monday 
in the month. 

Both Florabella at the Broad and 
Experience are, however, already old 
stories to the first nighter, but there is 
still awaiting him a number of openings 





for Labor Day, not the least of which 
will be Robinson Crusoe, Jr., with Al Jol- 
son as its star. 

Everyone will remember the lines of 
Samuel Foote of how: 


“He made him a hut, wherein he did put 
The carcass of Robinson Crusoe, 
Oh! Poor Robinson Crusoe.” 


But there is nothing hut-like about the 
settings for Crusoe, Jr., and no sugges- 
tion of being a carcass on the part of 
Al Jolson, who heads the usual Shubert 
aggregation of girls, exquisite costumes, 
synchronized music and lights and “fea- 
tures.” 

I hear, by the way, that this same mu- 
sical melange, with a black-face comedian 
in Mr. Jolson’s place, is to be produced 
in London this year, together with Very 
Good Eddie and a number of other Ameri- 
can successes, which is quite a triumph 
for American playwrights and players. 
It does not mean a dearth of British 
materia! either, as America will get in 
exchange two big English successes in 
Please Help Emily, with Ann Murdock 
as the star, and A Kiss for Cinderella, 
in which Maude Adams will be seen here 
late in the season. 

But these things have nothing to do 
with Labor Day, and are by way of.a side 
issue, as if one had followed the wrong 
set of footsteps on a Robinson Crusoe 
Island. 

There are many footsteps to follow 
for that matter on the island as it is 
presented at the Lyric, and with Al Jol- 
son as Man Friday, it is inevitable that 
the audience should stray down many 
amusing paths. Incidentally, while Rob- 
inson Crusoe was not supposed to have 
found many fair ladies in his domain, 
yet the big song hit of the present pro- 
duction is “You’re a Doggone Dangerous 
Girl,” though it is only one of many mu- 
sical numbers. 

The public has for a long time taken 
Al Jolson’s stardom for granted, yet 
Robinson Crusoe, Jr., is really the 
first actual starring vehicle that the 
blackface comedian has had. He has 
been featured many times, but this year 
he shines out as a real planet with the 
other leading players as satellites. It’s 
a long step from the ranks of a minstrel 
troupe to being the star of a Winter 
Garden show, but Mr. Jolson has won his 
own laurels and has virtually been pushed 
to stardom by the audiences. And one 
might mention that for all his fun-making 
he can play a pathetic part, too, and can 
sing “The Rosary” or a sad song in a 
glorious voice and in a fashion to sur- 
prise even the most ardent of Jolsonites. 

The length of the stay of Robinson 
Crusoe, Jr., is somewhat indefinite, but 
it is only the first of a long array of 
musical productions that will make the 
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Lyric a Mecca for those who like “girl 
shows” and colorful panoramas of music 
and artistic scenes. 

The Adelphi, where Experience re- 
mains all this month, will as usual be 
given over to comedies, while at the Gar- 
rick the mirth-provoking plays will al- 
ternate with the ever popular, ever dra- 
matic “crook” play. 

One of the biggest of the September 
offerings at the Garrick will be The 
House of Glass, which Philadelphia was 
to have seen last year, but which comes 
this year instead, with a very fine cast. 
The story of it, as may be imagined from 
its title, is to the effect that it is well 
to be careful of the material in our own 
homes before we begin to throw too many 
bricks at others. In it the man persecut- 
ing another finds that his own house is 
of very brittle glass, and many dramatic 
situations follow swiftly before the drama 
is rounded out. 

Mary Ryan, who is one of the cleverest 
of the younger actresses of to-day, plays 
the leading feminine role of Margaret 
Case and is most ably supported by the 
rest of the cast. 

The opening of the month sees Miss 
Helen Ware as the star of the bill at 
Keith’s, and it seems probable that she 
will remain in vaudeville for some weeks 
to come. In fact, most of the stars now 
take a tour “on circuit” in as matter of 
fact a way as they play a silent role 
before the camera. 

Laura Hope Crews, Leon Errol and 
now Helen Ware have all been vaudeville 
favorites here this summer, Miss Ware’s 
offering being a very dramatic playlet 
entitled “Justified.” 


Miss Ware, like Jane Cowl, seems 
fated, as she herself says, always to have 
a part that requires tears—in her voice 
if not in her eyes—and ever since her 
debut with Maude Adams in The Little 
Minister, in 1899, when she was so young 
and so scared that she wept naturally, 
she has been an emotional actress. In 





Al Jolson 


“Justified” she has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show that art of her emotion, 
for it is essentially a melodramatic fif- 
teen minutes. Miss Ware plays in it the 
role of the wife of a man who has been 
sent to prison. The District Attorney 


who put him there later engages the wife 
as his housekeeper and they become mu- 
tually attracted. The husband, released 
from jail, comes to the house, breaks in 
and is caught by the wife. The lawyer 
himself then appears upon the scene and 
believes that husband and wife both are 
conspiring to injure him. Then follows 
a strong scene in which Miss Ware as 
the wife wins back his faith in her, and 
their chance for future happiness is made 
secure by the convenient bullet of a po- 
liceman who is summoned and whose 
shot kills the husband. 

It shows how long a step vaudeville 
has taken from the monologist and acro- 
bat, just as The Grand Opera Sextette 
under Beatrice Morrell shows the ad- 
vance from the singer of comic songs to 
the really good music that the public 
wants. They, too, are an early Septem- 
ber headliner at Keith’s, the sextette 
being composed of Miss Morrell, Mme. 
Louise Arnolds, Miss Genevieve Joy, Miss 
Antoinette Ford, Miss Grace Livingston 
and Miss Alice Ess. 


September will also see the opening 
of a new season for the Walnut, while 
a little later on, according to Dame Ru- 
mor, the Little Theatre will reopen with 
a repertoire company. With the courage 
of her convictions, so I am told, Mrs. Jay 
intends to come back into the field of 
legitimate drama, and is now at work 
upon plans for a short and brilliant sea- 
son of striking plays. But as this will 
by no means be a September attraction, 
it needs no more than a mention here as 
a prospect for the season now beginning 
so auspiciously. 
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lg The Moving Finger Writes, and, Having Writ, Goes On”) 


For Melancholy haunts the Hoosier streams; 
The Sun-Flow’r mourns, and. steeped in sorrow deep, 
The Wabash fields lie liveried in dreams. 


Tr maples stir their weary leaves in sleep, 


Voice ye no royal eulogies for him 


Who sleeps to-night beside the sumac-lanes; 
Nay, let his faithful roses, bending, brim 
With fragrance ’round him when the moonlight wanes. 


No cymbals’ clangor loose, nor roll of drums, 
But let each fair-haired child and sire grown old 
Look on his grave, and when a tear-drop comes, 
Know ye a tribute’s given pure as gold. 


By J. Corson Miller 


The Lame, the Weak, the Poor, the Humble Soul, 
The tired hands made gnarled through honest toil, 
These all he placed upon Time’s flaming scroll— 
He knew and sang the Children of the Soil. 


Not from the Great Ones of the Earth shall he 


Down dim-lit corridors of distant years, 

By many a hearth men shall thy ballads tell— 
Thou poet of homely joys and tender years, 

To these we bid “All Hail!” and yet—“Farewell.” 


Derive the honeyed homage of high praise; 
Nay, he shall keep Fame’s immortality 
Through kindly hearts that learn his lyric-lays. 


Yea, Indiana, though thou weepest now, 
That he, thy Best-Beloved is no more; 

Ah, look! the Nation touches soft his brow 
With laurel, bright as ev’n Whittier wore. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 
New Novels Reviewed by Norma Bright Carson 


These Lynnekers* 


R. BERESFORD has made an 
M impressive study of English 

family life in his newest story. 
These Lynnekers has the psychological 
soundness and convincingness of Jacob 
Stahl, with the surer touch of the man 
who has achieved_a secure place in let- 
ters. It has not the dramatic quality 
of The House in Demetrius Road, but 
it makes up for this ‘in the way in which 
it grips the reader with its earnest, de- 
tailed, comprehensive and appealing 
analysis of character, making mental 
events quite as exciting as physical sit- 
uations, and developing to a strong cli- 
max the idiocyncracies of a family typi- 
cal of a certain important phase of con- 
temporary society. 

To quote Mr. Beresford regarding the 
Lynneker attitude: “It was the English 
attitude; they accepted and glorified the 
past. They referred to it as to an ideal 
that might and should be reconstructed. 
The old had been tried and was approved; 
the new was suspect and better avoided.” 

The elderly clergyman, whose son Dick 
Lynneker was, applied this test: “In 
my day that comfortable day 
in which it seemed now was never any- 
thing new and disturbing; generation 
after generation of Lynnekers found some 
imagined ideal in the past. Before this, 
that and the other—the French Revolu- 
tion, the Hanoverian succession—every- 
thing had been somehow more glorious, 
firmer, more desirable.” 

Dick’s quarrel with the Lynneker at- 
titude was because “they sought no ex- 
planation of life; the explanation had 
always been given by a preceding genera- 
tion.” 

But the day has gone by when young 
England is ready to accept the word of 
its ancestors; Dick stands for a new 


*These Lynnekers. By J. D. Beresford. 
George H. Doran Company. 


era, with his inquiring mind, his wish to 
experiment; his determination to know 
new and different experiences. It is this 
revolt against a tame acceptation of tra- 
dition that Mr. Beresford has pictured, 
and in so doing he interprets the youth- 
ful aspirations of the growing English- 
man of today. 


The Girl Philippa* 


NCE again Mr. Chambers returns 
O to pure romance and gives us one 

of the most delightful and absorb- 
ing stories that the War has inspired. 

The scenes are in France, for the most 
part; the situation revolves around an 
English secret service man, who has fol- 
lowed some German agents from Amer- 
ica and has recovered certain important 
papers stolen from the United States; a 
young American artist who resides in 
France and quite by chance becomes 
acquainted with the British war man, 
and the girl Philippa, a mysterious but 
beautiful maiden, who turns out to be 
something very different from what her 
occupation would suggest. 

This is not a story to be told of in de- 
tail. It is full of excitement and sus- 
pense and climax. It is a tale of war 
and youth and love and daring, and it 
stands for the best that Robert Cham- 
bers’s creative imagination can produce. 


The Sins of the Children? 


INCERITY is a new quality in Cos- 
S mo Hamilton’s work. He has here- 
tofore had the tendency of the 
younger writer to pose, but in this, his 
exposition of the results of a father’s 
not living close to the souls and sharing 
the thoughts of his children, he has be- 
*The Girl Philippa. By Robert W. 
Chambers. D. Appleton & Co. 
+The Sins of the Children. 
Hamilton. 


By Cosmo 


come the clear-headed, earnest, purpose- 
ful thinker, determined to flay the world 
of parents for their sins of omission. 

Here we have a big, brave, lovable boy, 
Peter, with a younger brother and two 
sisters. Their father is an eminent phy- 
sician in New York; they are brought 
up to have what they want. Peter goes 
to Oxford; he makes friends with a clever 
young scoundrel who is ready to use him. 
This man, Kenyon, proves the evil gen- 
ius of the whole family, and it is not until 
he is defeated in his chief purpose that 
the good Doctor wakes to the fact of 
the horrible peril into which his boys and 
girls have been put. 

Mr. Hamilton has an imagination that 
seizes a bit too avidly upon those points 
in human nature which are not most 
creditable. He has a tendency to linger 
over a situation in which the sensual, 
for example, predominates. But he has 
been so fired with a righteous indigna- 
tion over what he considers a crying evil 
that he forgets himself not a little and 
writes like a man inspired to do a thing 
that will convince and impress. 


David Blaize* 


AVID is a good fellow of the first 
D order. At school they love him, 

at college he is justly popular; 
by the readers of his story he is deeply 
appreciated. 

David has his boyish trials and sor- 
rows, but he is a good sport. And under- 
neath David is “true blue.” We know 
that he will amount to something—boys 
like David always do. 

This is an experiment for Mr. Benson, 
who has been at home with society novels 
for so long. But the effort, to portray 
a real boy—an English boy of the mid- 
dle-class—results in an entirely credit- 
able performance. 


*David Blaize. By E. F. Benson. 
George H. Doran Company. 
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"When 2 Man's « Man* 


Tx. is the usual Wright story. In 


it a man who finds himself weak- 

ened and softened by wealth and 
pleasure seeks to make a real man of him- 
self in the heart of the great West. How 
he does it, and the romance that enters 
into it are the features of the book. 

Mr. Wright has the gift of making one 
believe in the ultimate good of man. He 
develops a lovable character in his hero, 
one whom we shall remember with a true 
feeling of well-wishing. 


The Heart of Rachelt 


ITH this novel Mrs. Norris 

takes her place with the other 

members of the Norris family 
as a writer of real books. Her other 
stories have been the graceful musings 
of a big-hearted, sympathetic, closely ob- 
serving woman, anxious to make life a 
little better and to make people a little 
braver in their struggle with life’s con- 
ditions. 

In The Heart of Rachel, however, Mrs. 
Norris throws down a challenge to. the 
world in the form of a magnificent pro- 
test against one of the greatest evils of 
the age in America—divorce. She draws 
a picture full of color and vivacity and 
dramatic episodes. And unlike some of 
our other writers who have sought to 
fulfil a similar purpose, she does this 
without undue emphasis upon the more 
distasteful phases of her _ subject; 
throughout the discussion, carried on in 
the form of an absorbing story, she keeps 
her readers conscious of the struggle to 
reach an atmosphere where human na- 
ture at its best can breathe freely. 


There is much marrying and giving 
in marriage in the book. There are easy 
transitions from marriage to divorce and 
then again to marriage. One revolts at 
the facility with which the bonds of wed- 
lock may be broken, and one stands ap- 
palled at the conditions out of which can 
so readily grow such an affair as that 
between Dr. Gregory and Maysie Clay. 


Rachel herself seems destined from 
the beginning for greater things than 
those which New York society can give 
her. Her growth from a cold, frivolous, 
morally irrepressible woman into a lov- 
ing, winning, almost timid wife and ideal 
mother is accomplished by the author in 
a way both effective and artistic. Her 
trials through which she goes when the 
fine edifice of her romance is threatened 
with destruction, are dramatically por- 
trayed, and the woman’s very soul laid 


*When a Man’s a Man. By Harold 
Bell Wright. The Book Supply Com- 
pany. 

+The Heart of Rachel. By Kathleen 
Norris. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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bare in its self-analysis. Many a woman 
has suffered as Rachel suffered; not all 
women have suffered so bravely, so silent- 
ly and so proudly. 

The best writing in the book and the 
most vivid is that in the last chapters, 
where the supreme sacrifice of mother- 
love.to the necessities of occasion bring 
Rachel to a point of heroism and result 
in an ending that is full of real and deep- 
ly quiet happiness. 


The Thirteenth Command- 


* 
ment 


HE new commandment embodies 

I the principle of not spending be- 

yond one’s income. Mr. Hughes 
demonstrates the workings-out of dis- 
obedience to the commandment in a story 
that reflects vividly the dangers of mod- 
ern luxury-seeking to the growth and 
power of real happiness and love. 

There are many, many young men and 
women in our great cities to-day who 
make the mistake of being over-am- 
bitious. There are innumerable women 
who egg their husbands on to provide 
clothes and jewels and those ornaments 
of living the effort to get which sends 
more than a few men to destruction. 
The “charge it” idea of the modern so- 
cial system works out its pernicious re- 
sults in home that would be full of con- 
tentment were there not that need to 
chase the dollar with all the strength of 
heart and body and mind. 

Mr. Hughes writes effectively; his book 
is one of purpose wrought out through 
the employment of a romantic comedy 


form. 
Loott 


RIGINAL in plot and thrilling in 
O situation is this tale of a great 
robbery, so cleverly planned and 
so wonderfully carried out by the Gray 
Ghost and his gang. This is a new angle 
from which to contemplate systematized 
crime—the chase of the evil-doers is full 
of excitement and unexpected climaxes. 
There is a pleasing love-story and a 
very delectable mystery woven into the 
tale, making it one of the most enjoyable 
of the “purely amusing” tales of the sea- 


| Youth Uncong uerablet 


HERRY HAWTHORNE is a charm- 
C ing, irresponsible, happy-go-lucky 
Oxford girl, who finds life with- 
out an accustomed large income a real 
struggle and hardship. But the same 
smiling philosophy that made Cherry 


*The Thirteenth Commandment. By 
Rupert Hughes. Harper & Brothers. 

yLoot. By Arthur Somers. Roche. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

{Youth Unconquerable. By Percy Ross. 
George H. Doran Company. 


one of the most popular girls at col- 
lege, stands her in good stead when she 
has to earn her own living; in fact, there 
are more than a few times when Cherry 
needs all the smiles she can muster with 
which to fight life. 

The book has a certain originality of 
touch that makes it very refreshing. 
Those who want a clean, entertaining but 
entirely absorbing little tale will find 
Youth Unconquerable most satisfying. 


The Men Who Wrought* 


HAT will Germany do when or 
W. if the great war ends? Mr. 

Cullum pictures some of the 
possible steps of revenge, and writes a 
story full of thrills around the struggle 
of a young Englishman to draw the sting 
from the body of German preparedness 
and employ the sting for his own nation’s 
use. 

This is a tale of mystery; it is unusual 
in its interesting power. It is not the 
hackneyed attempt of an ambitious au- 
thor to make good the moment’s oppor- 
tunity. It has purpose under it; it has 
a well-defined point of view; it is good 
reasoning as well as good story, and it 
makes for thought as much as for enjoy- 
ment. 


Prudence Says Sot 


RUDENCE of the Parsonage finds 
Pp a continuation of her story in this 

new book. With Fairy and the 
twins, and the nice young man who mar- 
ries Prudence, the parsonage is once 
more alive with youth and laughter and 
now and then just enough. tears to 
punctuate the episodes. 

Prudence gets married and has a baby 
during the course of the story, while 
the other girls have their romances, too. 
The dialog is full of sprightliness and 
there is an air of carefree joyousness 
in the book that is truly delightful. 


The W oman G ives! 


E are disappointed in Mr. John- 
W son’s newest piece of work. We 

find it hard to take it serious- 
ly—the more so, because we know Owen 
Johnson to be a man of more than ordi- 
nary talent, with a future too full of 
promise for any such bit of prose as The 
Woman Gives seems to be. Just why 
Mr. Johnson should try to justify a wom- 
an of the Inga Sanderson type must re- 
main a mystery, as must his reason for 
distorting the character of Inga so un- 
mercifully in the first place. For our- 


*The Men Who Wrought. . By Ridg- 
well Cullum. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

+Prudence Says So. By Ethel M. 
Hueston. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tThe Woman Gives. By Owen John- 
son. Little, Brown & Co. "| 
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selves we do not find her real, or true 
to type, or logical psychologically; she 
is a bit of erotic bloom in womanhood 
who gives a charming spot of color and 
a delicious perfume to life, but who re- 


Works 


Practical Basketry” 


ISS GILL, a teacher in one of 
M the Philadelphia schools, in 

charge of special work, has pre- 
pared a manual on basket-work that is 
valuable not only in that it deals most 
capably with its subject, but also because 
it is one of a very few really usable books 
on this subject. 

Within the past few years raffia and 
reed work has become a popular pastime; 
more than that, as each year goes by, 
basket making and weaving continue to 
assume a large place in the scheme of 
school-work. For boys and girls who 
have not a mental equipment entirely up 
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mains little but a memory so quick is 
her passing. 

With the material employed in this 
story of a woman’s queer eccentricities of 
sacrifice, the author might easily have 


of General 


for the work, the author of the book has 
prepared a very minute set of instruc- 
tions covering the various steps of bas- 
ket-making. In this way her chapters 
become so many lessons in the art of 
basket construction, while her book takes 
on an educational value that ought to 
create for it a demand among teachers 
and pupils everywhere. In the schools 
especially this book will have a place 
of its own; among those who do basket 
work for the mere pleasure of the doing, 
the volume will be immensely useful for 
its directions and suggestions. 

It takes a book of this kind to show 
the possibilities of basket making—one 
regards with deepest admiration the re- 
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built up a strong, convincing, picturesque 
tale. As it is, The Woman Gives is pic- 
turesque; it is not strong—as a Johnson 
novel should be strong—and it is most 
certainly not convincing. 


Interest 


in which he is interested. He is president 
of the American Oriental Society and 
has been director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. His 
studies and investigations have given 
him a fund of knowledge that is unique, 
even among scholars of this subject, and 
the range of his findings is so wide as 
to be almost if not quite complete. 
There are two parts to the book, which 
for the sake of convenience, has been 
published as one volume, and the John 
C. Green Fund has made it possible for 
the publishers to issue the book at the 
extremely low price of two dollars, 
though it is worth a great deal more. 
Part I deals with Bible Lands, their 
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to average, this sort of occupation affords 
a useful training and may even lead to 
help in earning a livelihood. 

Miss Gill has for some years past done 
a great deal of experimenting on basket 
work. She has actually made a large 
collection of baskets of every sort and 
size, designing each basket herself and 
making no two alike. From this collec- 
tion have been obtained the many artistic 
photographs from which her book has 
been illustrated. 
With a completeness born of a love 


David McKay. 


“*Practical Basketry. By Anna A. Gill. 


From Practical Basketry 


sults in the building of beautiful and 
novel baskets as demonstrated by Miss 
Gill. 


Archaeology and the Bible* 


R. BARTON, the author of this im- 
D portant volume, is professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Bryn Mawr College. He 
holds other positions of prominence in 
connection with the line of research work 


*Archaeology and the Bible. By George 
A. Barton. American Sunday-school 
Union. 


Exploration, and the Resultant Light 
on the Bible and history. Dr. Barton 
shows how much of contemporary com- 
mentary on Scrtpture has been made pos- 
sible by the untiring efforts of a few to 
uncover all the secrets of the Holy 
Land. He goes into minute detail over 
the subject of excavations and research 
work conducted in the midst of those 
scenes which gave a background for 
Moses and the Children of Israel, for 
David and Solomon and Isaiah and finally 
Jesus. 


In Part II we have careful translations 
of ancient documents which prove the 
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text of the Bible or which add something 
by way of additional light to it. These 
are all from the original sources and in 
many cases have not been published be- 
fore. Certainly they have never before 
been brought all together in this way. 

The book contains four hundred and 
seventy-five pages, three hundred and 
three illustrations and map of Palestine 
and Jerusalem. 

As a work of reference, complete and 
up-to-date, this volume will be indispens- 
able to every minister and to every stu- 
dent of the Bible. 


Texas the Marvellous* 


HIS is the most complete story of 

i the Lone Star State that has been 

written. The fact that it comes 
to us in the form of a super-handsome 
volume, with a wealth of splendid illus- 
trative matter, adds still more to its 
value. Mr, Winter is a man possessed 
of a large knowledge of history; he has 
specialized in that kind of travel which 
reveals historic association and broadens 
the range of general knowledge by an 
examination of facts as they may be 
found in the actual surroundings that 
produce them. 

Texas the Marvellous begins with a 
detailed account of American settlements 
made in the State. A large part of 
the book is devoted to a narrative of the 
struggle—picturesque and dramatic in 
the extreme—for independence. The his- 
tory of the Lone Star Republic is quite 
one of the most unique bits in the his- 
tory of all America, and its story losing 
nothing by Mr. Winter’s method of tell- 
ing. 

The natural beauty of Texas is dwelt 
upon; its missions, the charms of San 
Antonio, and all those many wonders 
which have helped to make this State a 
bone of contention are described. In 
summing up the place of Texas in history 
Mr. Winter calls it “the greatest State 
in the greatest republic in the world.” 

Texas the Marvellous is one of a series 
of beautiful books gathered under the 
caption “See America First.” Earlier 
volumes include California, Panama and 
On Sunset Highways. In preparation 
is Arizano the Wonderland, by George 
Wharton James. 


What is Coming ?7 


G. WELLS is persistently, stub- 
H bornly optimistic. He is ready 


* to grant that things are largely 
not what they ought to be, but he will 
not yield his faith in their ultimate bet- 
terment. Other philosophers may shake 

*Texas the Marvellous. By Nevin O. 
Winter. The Page Company. 

+What is Coming? By H. G. Wells. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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From Archaeology and the Bible 


their heads dubiously, may argue that 
for each forward step the world makes 
a backward one; but Mr. Wells clings to 
his belief that we are moving—very 
slowly, to be sure, but nonetheless unmis- 
takably—to a better arrangement in 
human conditions. 

The disentanglement of all the present 
twisted and intricate knots is to come 
by way of concerted action of human 
brain power. In the affairs of nations 
after the war, he tells us, in What is 
Coming? we will have to have “some 
great council or conference, some perma- 
nent overriding body, call it what you 
will, that will deal with things more 
broadly than any ‘nationalism’ or ‘patri- 
otic imperialism’ can possibly do. That 
body must come into human affairs.” 

The educational ideal which will obtain 
at the close of the war, he hopes and 
believes, will be such as will fit men and 
women to grasp and cope with the prob- 
lems whose solution is indispensable for 
a regenerated world. The old classic 
ideal must go; Latin and Greek must 
come down from their pedestals. Edu- 
cation must no longer fit the few to stand 
afar off in academic isolation; it must 
instead force home to the many a con- 
sciousness of the complexity of human 
life and the need of resolving it into a 
more workable simplicity. Biology, soci- 


ology, psychology, economics must be en- 
throned in place of defunct languages. 

Among the various elements of post~ 
bellum development that Mr. Wells dis- 
cusses, by no means the least interest- 
ing is that relating to the status of 
women. He ends his very interesting 
chapter on the subject with a summary: 

“ .. . this war. . . is bringing us 
rapidly to a state of affairs in- which 
women will be much more definitely in- 
dependent of their sexual status, much 
less hampered in their self-development, 
and much more nearly equal to men, 
than has ever been known before in the 
whole history of mankind.” 

Mr. Wells more than once in the course 
of his book throws down an insiduous 
gauntlet to the United States. “In the 
end,” he says, in the chapter headed “The 
New Map of Europe,” “America may 
have the power to insist upon almost 
vital conditions in the _ settlement; 
though whether she will have the imagi- 
native force and will is, of course, quite 
another question.’ 

Every period may in a sense be said 
to be a period of transition; yet of 
some it is perhaps more obviously so, 
since the sides of the gap being bridged 
are more markedly unlike. Our present 
age is, so far as Mr. Wells and other 
prognosticators can tell, one leading to 
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sharp changes. What he has to say about 
them cannot fail to interest every intelli- 
gent reader. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Lion and the Mouse” 


RRANGEMENTS have been made 
A whereby the student of drama 
will be able before the year is 
out to give close scrutiny to many of the 
plays by Charles Klein, the American 
dramatist, who lost his life on the Lusi- 
tania. Messrs. Samuel French have an- 
nounced the forthcoming issuance of ten, 
the first of which has just reached us. 
Simultaneously with the arrival of this 
volume comes the public announcement 
that many of Klein’s plays, according to 
the appraiser of his estate, are valueless. 
Apart from the enormous royalties which 
must have accrued during the phenome- 
nal run of The Lion and the Mouse, 
Klein’s interest in that play was about 
five hundred dollars; and so throughout 
the long list of his dramas, which in- 
cluded such successes as The Gamblers, 
and The Third Degree. This valuation 
points to two things: first, that the aver- 
age play of the moment has a life of 
only a few years; and, second, that it is 
necessary for a dramatist to determine 
to himself whether his policy shall be 
“to make hay while the sun shines,” or 
to bank a little on what value his plays 
shall have for posterity. In Mr. Klein’s 
place we find a third handicap: his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Belasco in The Music 
Master has helped to decrease the value 
of his share in that play, inasmuch as 
Mr. Belasco still holds The Music Master 
at the call of David Warfield. 
But, whether or not the appraiser puts 
a value on the Klein plays, Messrs. 
French, by their publication of the texts, 
enable us to give a different sort of valu- 
ation: the measure of theatrical effec- 
tiveness and literary merit. After read- 
ing The Lion and the Mouse, I am still 
of the conviction that Klein’s chief claim 
to distinction. in the theatre lay in his 
knowledge of what was theatrically effec- 
tive. When all of his plays are laid 
before us, we will see plainly that the 
reason he was a success was largely be- 
cause he produced what in the profes- 
sional jargon were known and covetted 
as “actor proof parts.” The Lion and 
the Mouse in print does not bring forth 
any startling literary merit. We are 
glad to have it before us, because, of 
its kind, it stands representative of that 
journalistic product which seized our 
theatres, just at the time our news- 
papers, imbued with “much-raking fer- 
vor,” were hammering away at vested 
interests. Some say that Klein read 
Miss Tarbell’s study of the Standard Oil 
Trust one night and began dramatizing 


*The Lion and the Mouse. By Charles 
Klein. Samuel French. 








it and its author the next morning. A 
facetious way, no doubt, of saying that 
much of Klein’s economic vision was 
hastily conceived. When The Daughters 
of Men is published, it will be interest- 
ing for those who like comparisons, to 
study it in connection with Shaw’s 
Widowers’ Houses; the latter is not only 
better in its invention, but sounder in its 
social judgments. 

So, taking Klein, the dramatist, as a 
type, we cannot expect to find on read- 
ing The Lion and the Mouse our stric- 
tures reversed. It is dramatically effec- 
tive, but it is startlingly unobservant of 
deep character, and naively ignoring oi 
consistent psychology. Now, person- 
ally, Klein is one who always took the 
theatre seriously; that is, after he stopped 
writing librettoes, like “El Capitan,” and 
turned to the social message. He strove 
to build much better than he did build, 
and for that I shall always honor him. 
Maybe, like Bronson Howard, he was 
reared too close to the immediate con- 





ventions of the theatre. Howard’s 
Saratoga was built according to the 
plans of the day; Klein’s The Lion and 
the Mouse was changed, as it was turned 
repeatedly from office to office in its 
effort to find a market, until it took 
marketable form. Once a success, it 
was the parent of many more like it. 
As a pioneer, it had its influence, and as, 
a theatrical success it served its imme- 
diate purpose. Until you analyze it, it 
has the semblance of style; but style is 
something more than words: it comes. 
from a clear pattern made out of a clear 
understanding of life. The trouble with 
The Lion and the Mouse is that in its, 
pattern the threads of logical characteri- 
zation and motive are continually becom- 
ing tangled. 

The publishers have issued the present. 
play, with its numerous “plots,” which 
should lend added interest to the novice 
playwright, eager to know the profes- 
sional way in which things are done in 
the theatre. Montrose J. Moses. 


Books From Abroad | 


Reviewed by Ralph W igmore 


Le Voyage du Centurion’® 

RNEST PSICHARI was killed in 
E the first weeks of the war during 

the retreat from Charleroi. By 
his death French literature suffered a 
very great loss. In the year preceding 
the war he had published a book which 
brought him instant and deserved fame. 
L’Appel des Armes was a glorification 
of the soldiers’ profession as a means of 
discipline for the Christian soul. The 
young soldier-author’s resolute witness to 
the Catholic faith astonished those who 
knew that he was the grandson of Renan; 
he instantly became a type, and his re- 
jection of his ancestor’s skepticism was 
regarded as symbolic of a universal move- 
ment in France. But if the success of 
the book was largely due to its bearing 
upon national psychology, and to the 
strange spectacle it afforded of a descend- 
ant anathematizing his illustrious sire, its 
eminent value lay in the sincerity and 
passion which had been allowed to 
achieve a beauty of their own. Le Voy- 
age du Centurion was composed during 
the same period, and is now published 
posthumously. It is outwardly concerned 
with the justification of a soldier; but the 
acceptance of the military life is now a 
postulate instead of a conclusion. The 
taking of the sacramentum is recognized 
as the crown of positive action for the 


*Le Voyage du Centurion. Par Ern- 
est Psichari. Preface de Paul Bourget. 
Paris. Conard. 


man of to-day. What remains is to pene~ 
trate into the thing signified. Maxence 
has chosen his part, and is of his own 
deliberate resolution become a soldier; 
he has obtained his desire, and has been 
sent in charge of a little column to pacify 
and defend a district in the remote hin- 
terland of Morocco. He is alone, set, 
under the authority of France and in his 
turn wielding that authority, yet he has 
no love for France. The France which 
he knows is unlovable and repellent, “a 
barren and a dry land where no water 
is” for his thirsty soul to drink. There is 
another and a secret France of knightly 
virtues; this he does not know. 

The centurion’s journey is twofold, 
There is the slow wayfaring across the 
desert, and the beneficent establishment, 
of the pax Gallica in the waste places 
of the earth. By what right, Maxence 
asks himself, when face to face with his 
Moorish subjects, does he, the delegate 
of France, exercise dominion over them? 
Not by the virtue of the whiteness of his 
skin, that is tanned like leather by a 
month’s campaigning; not by virtue of 
the civilization for which his sword cuts 
a way. He knows the true answer to his 
question, yet he cannot make it. He has 
no right to invoke the Cross against the 
Crescent; but the virtue slumbers in his 
soul, yet ready to flame into life. The 
word of a young Moor awakens the 
spark. One day Maxence asks him what 
may be his ideal of life. “To copy the 





Scriptures diligently and to ponder the 
commentaries, for it is written: ‘The 
ink of the wise man is precious, yea, more 
precious than the blood of the martyr.’ ” 
By instinct Maxence knows his heritage 
is other than this. 

A long probation awaits the effort to 
be worthy of his worth; and the poignant 
history of this lonely time of trial, in 
which, like the brave knight that he is, 
he will resign none of his prerogatives, is 
the substance of this beautiful book. 


Un Officier De La Garde 


Royale Brissac* 


OME years ago Mm. Lavedan and 
S Lenotre wrote a play called Varenne 

which dealt with the flight of the 
Royal Family from the Tuileries. One 
of the incidents attracted the attention 
of playgoers by reason of its dramatic 
excitement, and of the historians because 
it appeared to have no historical founda- 
tion. Mme. de Rochereuil, one of the 
Queen’s gentlewomen, whose sympathies 
with the new movement had made it nec- 
essary to postpone the attempt at escape, 
previously arranged for June 19th, be- 
cause that was her day of service, 
got wind of the Royal plan, and carried 
the news to Lafayette. More than this, 
she had procured a piece of the gray 
cloth from the robe Marie Antoinette in- 
tended to wear, by which the detection 
of the fugitives was made practically cer- 
tain. In the first act, Lafayette and his 
officers are in a group discussing the 
escape and passing the piece of stuff from 
hand to hand, when an officer enters, joins 
in the talk for a moment, and then clev- 
erly makes away with the incriminating 
scrap. This scene was impugned by the 
historians. The dramatists victoriously 
brought forward a passage from Lafont 
d’Ausonne’s Memoires Secrets, where 
the story is told in detail, and the heroic 
and light-fingered part played by a cer- 
tain “Capitaine Roulleau.” 

Roulleau de la Roussiere is the subject 
of this interesting essay by a lineal 
descendant who is now fighting the battle 
of the Republic. 

He was brave enough, but he was hard- 
ly politic. It was in the last degree un- 
wise for a suspected officer to enrol him- 
self in the Club Monarchique; and it is 
by no means surprising that his troops 
should have mutinied, and himself have 
been deprived of civil rights. Meanwhile 
he was indefatigable in attendance at 
the Tuileries, and continually acted as 
the Queen’s secret agent on delicate mis- 
sions, in which capacity, no doubt, he 
played his part in the incident of the 
scrap of cloth. 





*Un Officier De La Garde Royale 
Brissac. Par Louis Roulleau de la 
Roussiere. Paris. Champion. 


BOOKS FROM ABROAD 


After the return from Varennes, the 
Queen awarded his assiduity by exercis- 
ing in his favor one of the vestiges of 
prerogative which remained to her. On 
her nomination he was appointed adju- 
dant-major-capitaine in the new Royal 
Guard, which was suffered by the Con- 
stitution and commanded by the Duke de 
Brissac. A more practical organization 
would have better satisfied the needs of 
the moment than one in which there were 
thirty-six captains, thirty-six lieutenants 
and thirty-six sub-lieutenants to manage 
twelve hundred men. They were lavishly 
appointed in uniform, but blue and silver 
uniforms or not, as was to be expected, 
there was no love lost between the people 
of Paris and the Garde Brissac. Not 
unreasonably the people thought that “on 
viendrait pas a bout de rien, tant que 
cette garde resterait;” and on May 30, 
1792, they were disbanded by the As- 
sembly. Disbanded, they continued in- 
cognito to guard the King, and Roulleau 
de la Roussiere was one of those who con- 
veyed the Queen to a place of safety 
when the mob burst into the Tuileries 
and crowned Louis with the red bonnet. 
On the fatal 10th of August he played a 
distinguished part. When the Swiss, con- 
fused by contradictory orders, had given 
way, and most of them been massacred, 
the officers of the Garde Brissac, with 
Viomesnil at their head, made a last de- 
spairing effort to clear the Terrace of the 
invaders. But the mob was by far more 
numerous than the three hundred guards 
and grenadiers, and better armed; so 
that the officers could make no headway 
against the storm of fire. 

De la Roussiere, luckier than most of 
his comrades, escaped to his own estate, 
and lived more or less quietly through 
the Terror. But his merits, which were 
those of an honest soldier and a faithful 
courtier, were forgotten at the restora- 
tion. He applied in vain for an active 
post. Only the Duchess of Angoulene 
remembered him, and he became a pen- 
sioner on her privy purse. 


La Paix Chez Les Betes* 
returned to her 


OLETTE has 
( : beasts again. Those who remem- 


ber the delighted amazement which 
was awakened in them by the appear- 
ance some years ago of Sept Dialogues de 
Betes will receive the news with joy. 
The denizens of her country are 
Nonoche, Poucette, Pron, Lola, Poum; 
but from them we miss the two who are 
dearest to us, and we imagined, dearest 
to Colette herself—Kikila-Doucette, the 
subtle angora, and Toby-Chien, the ador- 
able brindle-bull. Perhaps there is no 
more to say than that Colette has be- 
come what she desired to become—a 


*La Paix Chez Les Betes. Par Co- 
lette (Colette Willy). Paris. Cres. 
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writer alone. She is more than this. She 
is a writer unique among the women 
writers of her country. The fastidious 
sensualism of her style is such that we 
are almost persuaded that it has its 
motive power in a new faculty. She 
tastes her words so delicately in virtue 
of a tongue that we sometimes suspect 
to be forked, or at least long and narrow 
and magnificently curled like a cat’s; she 
passes her hand down to the very tip of 
their silky tails, until they, and we in 
sympathy, purr beneath the sophisticated 
caress. Through Toby-Chien and Kiki, 
who were more human than animal, we 
had glimpses not merely of a Providence 
but of a woman, whose not least fascina- 
tion was that she could be so mordant 
of herself that she could employ a dog 
and a cat as the vehicle of her most in- 
timate revelations. Those not familier 
with her work will be amazed and de- 
lighted with the beauty of her style, the 
sureness of her rare knowledge, the 
subtle nuance of the satire from which 
she is never far away. And for the 
ironic sympathy which together with her 
prediliction for beasts marks an affinity 
with Jules Renard, they may turn to the 
little story which she tells, apropos of 
politicians, of the old lady and the bear. 

The old lady, who lived in Poland fifty 
years ago, made a pet of a bear which 
her servants had captured in a wood. So 
tame was it that it would follow her 
like a dog. But one day she wished to 
walk alone through the forest. When 
she had gone a certain distance she saw 
that Masha was following her. Masha 
refused to obey her command to return 
home. So she led him back to the house. 
As she went on her way through the 
forest she heard Masha behind her again. 
She was very angry, and beat him about 
the muzzle with her parasol, telling him 
to go home. He hesitated; then leaped 
off into the forest. The old lady, dis- 
tressed at the thought that she would 
lose her darling, returned home again 
to bid her servants hunt for him in the 
woods. When she arrived, there was 
Mashe safe and sound under lock and 
key. The forest visitor was another 
bear. 


Conte du Matin* 


HE death of this great writer in 

I his prime has been a serious loss 
to modern French literature. Even 

in this collection of twenty-four short 
stories, slight as many of them are, the 
author of Bubu de Montparnasse shows 
both the range and the originality of his 
genius. There is the same mastery of 
form; every intended effect is produced 
by that combination of rightness and 
economy of phrase which seems so easy. 
A few strokes and the characters live 


*Conte du Matin. Par Charles Louis 
Philippe. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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before us, unforgettable, and through the 
writer’s ironical humor which lights up 
his unsparing realism we also see the 
intense love and pity which he feels for 
poor, silly, stumbling, yet still noble hu- 
manity. A chance meeting of a di- 
vorced couple, two little schoolboys play- 
ing truant, a question of greediness 
among cannibals, a hotel guest who sud- 
denly discovers under his bed a man 
ready to kill him, a notary called in to 
make the will of a corpse—all these 
contes from their different angles reveal 
Philippe’s large and sane conception of 
life as it really is. 


Le General Gallieni* 


HIS little book is a worthy me- 
I morial to the French soldier of 
genius whose death was recently 
mourned by all the Allies. Mlle. Cladel, 
known in peace time for her art. criti- 
cism, has found a greater inspiration in 
the moving story of Gallieni’s work in 
the Sudan, Upper Tong-king and Mada- 
gascar. But she begins with the greatest 
of all his exploits, the part he played, as 
Military Governor of Paris, in the battle 
of the Marne. In a thoughtful preface, 
M. Hanotaux relates that King Leopold 
of Belgium once asked him what France 
was looking for in Africa, and he re- 
plied, “Soldiers, Sire.” It was in the 
handling and leading of native troops 
that certain officers gained experience 
which they turned to such brilliant ac- 
count in this war—Joffre, Gouraud, 
Lyautey, Franchet, d’Esperey and many 
another. Africa is now seen to have 
been an invaluable school of preparation 
for the hour of France’s peril. 


Thomas Hardyt 


HIS is a book which, in spite of 

I want of form, lack of clarity and 
absence of grace, will interest ad- 
mirers of Hardy. Many will disagree 
with his criticisms of Hardy’s work, but 
that very disagreement will bring out 
more clearly the many-sidedness of the 
novelist. There are, however, some good 
points and criticisms, among which we 
may notice his chapter on Hardy’s 
women. Another is where he writes: 
“Hardy plots are self-supporting or- 
ganic wholes. And however great the 
play of external fate, the life and mo- 
tive which is at the center of each is 
essentially psychological.” Here he says 
something worth pondering by those who 
try to narrow Hardy down to a mere 
kicker at conventions or railer at the 
Powers. To call Hardy “a fearless real- 





*Le General Gallienit, Par Judith 
Cladel. Berger-Levrault. 

{Thomas Hardy: A Study of the 
Wessex Novels. By H.C. Duffin. (Man- 
chester, The University Press.) 
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ist,” again Mr. Duffin well says, is to 
misunderstand him. In his treatment of 
character “his eye and hand are those 
of the Idealist—the idealist who rises 
above the actions and distinctions of ex- 
ternal show,” and sees the ultimate mo- 
tives of human life and action, though 
it is surely misleading to talk, in con- 
nection with Hardy, of “the mighty inten- 
tion which underlies all things, causes 
all things, explains all things, is all 
things,” just as it is misleading to say 
that the proceedings of Hardy’s world 
are governed by one grim law (which, of 
course, admits of exceptions)—namely, 
that the desirable shall never happen, 
the undesirable always. When the de- 
sirable happens it is not an exception, 
for the law is that things happen, and 
whether they are desirable or undesir- 
able makes no difference to the law. 


Through Russian Central 
Asia* 

HIS might be described as the Path 

I of the Scythian. There are still 
regions on our planet where men 

are only thinly scattered and the trav- 
eler can have about him the sense of 
vast spaces, plains where he is alone 
with non-human things, places among 
the fastnesses of mountains where the 
solitary man seems to himself but an 
insect crawling among the everlasting 
walls of the world. But the spell which 
Central Asia casts upon the mind is 
something more than all this. In a 
country which has no human history, 
which is Nature, in the non-human sense, 
virgin and untempered—such as one may 
suppose many regions in America or 
Australia may be—something is wanting 
which those places possess where the an- 
tiquity of Nature is mingled with the 
antiquity of man. It is not the hills and 
plains which give Central Asia its pecu- 
liar hold upon the mind; it is the asso- 
ciation of the region with a vast human 
antiquity. One walks here upon a soil 
where forgotten peoples dwelt when 
Egypt and Babylon were young, and 
whence great floods of humanity were 
discharged again and again through the 
centuries over the nations of Europe or 
those of the Far East. This great 
breeding-place and reservoir of nations is 
now well-nigh dried up, an empty land 
through which only scanty tribes of poor 
tent-dwellers roam; modern civilization is 
no longer in danger, as ancient civiliza- 
tion always was, of being submerged by 
barbarian hordes sweeping across it 
from the Central Asiatic tableland— 
Scythians, Huns, Mongols, Turks. The 
region before it became a part of the 
Russian Empire was difficult of access. 
Even today there will not be many in 





*Through Russian Central Asia.” By 
Stephen Graham. (Cassell.) 


Western Europe able to follow Mr. 
Graham’s steps. 

To read Mr. Graham’s book is as near 
a substitute for going there oneself as 
one can have. For in this kind of de- 
scriptive narrative Mr. Graham is at his 
best. The interest of Central Asia is not 
only constituted by its ancient past; it 
is a country with a future. During these 
latter years the stream of emigrants 
from Russia has been slowly trickling 
into the empty spaces. New Russian vil- 
lages and towns are springing up in the 
wilderness, and dry lands are being re- 
claimed by irrigation. The book is one 
of the many stories of Russian expan- 
sion, and will be read with intense de- 
light, both for its own charm and as a 
revelation of the inner life of our great 
Ally. 


La Mus iq ue Francais 


D Aujourdhui* 
O MUSIC-LOVERS this book will 

I be peculiarly welcome, treating, as 

it does, of the new school of music 
in France. In his first chapter we have 
a contrast between French and German 
music of the present time. It contains 
a good deal of plain speaking about the 
rank overgrowth of German music as it 
appears in the work of men like Rich- 
ard Strauss and Gustav Mahler, and 
pointing to the cleaner, freer ideal of 
French music, 

The author has already made his repu- 
tation in musical lierature, and his work 
is a real contribution to our knowledge 
of the most modern school of French mu- 
sic. M. Jean-Aubry is a thoroughgoing 
champion of Debussy and of the others 
of the younger generation; and he bases 
his championship on the fact that he 
finds in them a community of intellec- 
tual and emotional outlook with the old 
masters of his country. 

He sets forth their qualities in the 
following passage: “Eviter toute redon- 
dance, savoir sans vouloir montrer que 
l’on sait; avoir l’horreur de la pédanterie, 
le goiit de la plaisanterie et du trait, ce 
sont la les caractéres que l’on peut trou- 
ver aussi nettement et aussi constam- 
ment accusés dans les pieces de Couperin, 
de Dandrieu ou de Daquin que dans 
celles de Ravel, de Roussel ou de Séve- 
rac.” 

He maintains that beauty in its myr- 
iad forms is the one end of music, and 
in his refusal of extraneous aids to mu- 
sical expression he seems to be the most 
absolute of “absolutists.” M. Jean-Aubry 
can still sympathize with the type of 
programme which aims not at telling a 
story, but at creating a spirit. His 
study of Albert Roussel’s orchestral trip- 
tych “Evocations” is interesting from 

*La Musique Francais D’Aujourdhui. 
Par G. Jena-Aubry. (Perrin.) 
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this point of view. His unbounded ad- 
miration for Debussy is based on the lat- 
ter’s power, which he claims for him in 
common with Couperin, to discard mat- 
ter and evoke the spirit of an idea. De- 
bussy himself has lately made a decla- 
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ration in favor of a return to the spirit 
of the old masters, and his words have 
been hailed in certain quarters as a 
bouleversement. If we are to believe M. 
Jean-Aubry, and we see no reason to mis- 
trust his evidence, Debussy’s recent re- 





marks in the “Intransigeant,” are simply 
the reaffirmation of a principle which has 
guided his own development. If any one 
wonders how this may be, he may get 
light on it and cognate matters by a 
study of M. Jean-Aubry’s pages. 


New Books to Come 


Some Sidelights on Autumn Publications 


a great number of new books prom- 

ised for the fall. From Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will come a very import- 
ant piece of biography, The Melancholy 
Tale of “Me,” by E. H. Sothern, a vol- 
ume valuable also for its great number 
of pictures. This house will issue at 
the same time the Wyeth edition of The 
Black Arrow, in the series of newly pic- 
tured R. L. Stevenson books; a volume on 
Hawaii: Scenes and Impressions, by 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould; a new edi- 
tion at a smaller price of Hopkinson 
Smith’s In Dickens’s London; the story of 
Poe’s love for Mrs. Whitman, called 
Poe’s “Helen,’ by Caroline Ticknor; 
Father and Son, by Edmund Gosse, a 
book published earlier anonymously; a 
biography of Dewey; a novel planned 
and begun by Hopkinson Smith and fin- 
ished by his son, F. Berkeley Smith— 
Enoch Crane; Head Winds, stories by J. 
B. Connolly; Souls Resurgent, a story by 
Marion Hamilton Carter; Unfinished 
Portraits, stories of artists and musicians, 
by Jennette Lee; and some books for 
children—The Banner of the White 
Horse, by Clarence Marsh Case; The 
Strange Gray Canoe, by Paul G. Tom- 
linson, and Little Folks in Busy Land, 
by Ada Van Stone Harris and Mrs. E. 
T. Waldo, 
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James Pott & Co. will publish on Sep- 
tember 15 the following books: My 
Siberian Year, by M. A. Craplicka; Mem- 
oris of M. Thiers; The French Renas- 
cence, by Charles Sarolea, and The Sim- 
plicity of the Golf Swing, by A. P. Loyer. 
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Small, Maynard & Co. announce for 
early publication the yet unnamed novel 
by Arthur Hodges and The Beloved Son, 
by Fanny Kemble Johnson. This house 
will bring out later The House of Luck, 
by Harris Dickson; Doctor Nick, by L. 
M. Steele; The Clue of the Twisted Can- 
dle, by Edgar Wallace; The Stranger 
at the Hearth, by Katharine Metcalf 
Roof; Told in a French Garden, August, 
1914, by Mildred Aldrich; The Last Voy- 
age of the Karluk, by Robert A. Bartlett 
and Ralph T. Hale; Hatchways, by Ethel 
Sidgwick. 


J. B. Lippincott Company will publish 
in the fall A Practical Book of Early 
American Arts and Crafts, by Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot McClure; 
Practical Book of Architecture, by C. 
Matlack Price; Rings, by George Fred- 
erick Kunz; Parks, by George Burnap; 
The Wonder of Work, by Joseph Pen- 
nell; Saints and Their Emblems, by 
Maurice and Wilfred Drake, and The 
English Drama in the Age of Shake- 
speare, translated from the Polish of 
Wilhelm Creizenach. 
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The Page Company announce “a first 
novel of unusual merit and distinction” — 
The Road to Le Reve, by Brewer Cor- 
coran, a romance that sounds a new note. 

The Page Company also promises for 
September One Hundred More Things 
that a Bright Girl Can Do, by Lilla Eliza- 
beth Kelley, a companion book to the 
earlier Three Hundred Things that a 
Bright Girl Can Do; Great Discoveries 
and Famous Explorers of America, by 
Charles H. L. Johnston; The Sandman: 
His Animal Stories, by Harry W. Frees; 
and Chatterbox for 1916. 
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September publications from Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will include From the House- 
tops, a somewhat “different” kind of nov- 
el, by George Barr McCutcheon; Damaris, 
the long-promised story by Lucas Malet; 
A Russian Priest, by J. N. Potapenko; 
Watermeads, a new story by Archibald 
Marshall; Jim—Unclassified, by Robert 
J. Kelly; A Divine Egotist, by Vingie E. 
Roe; The Tutors Story, a posthumous 
novel, by Charles Kingsley, completed 
by the famous author’s daughter, “Lucas 
Malet,” Mrs. St. Leger Harrison; Love 
and Lucky, by Maurice Hewlett; a new 
edition of the well-known Mark Ruther- 
ford; The War and the Soul, by R. J. 
Campbell; The Last Days of Archduke 
Rudolph, a fascinating biography edited 
by Hamil Grant; Sir Edward Carson 
and “A. E.,” two books in a series, 
“Irishmen of Today;” Henry James: A 
Critical Study, by Ford Madox Hueffer; 
Fyodor Dostoevsky, by J. Middleton Mur- 
ray; Fifty Years of a Londoner’s Life, 
by H. G. Hibbert; The Life of the Cater- 


pillar, by J. Henri Fabre; With Scott, 
a story of a South Pole expedition by 
Griffith Taylor; The Chequered Cruise, 
by Ralph Stock; Sicilian Studies, by 
Alexander Nelson Hood; The Advance 
of the English Novel, by William Lyon 
Phelps; Memories of the Fatherland, by 
Anne Topham; The Tyranny of Shams, 
by Joseph McCabe; Studies of Contem- 
porary Poets, by Mary C. Sturgeon, and 
new juveniles by Ralph Henry Barbour, 
Carolyn Wells, Harry Thurston Peck, 
Josephine Scribner Gates, Mabel lI. 
Frank and Ada M. Marzials. 


* * * * 


The John Lane Company will open the 
fall season with The Invisible Balance 
Sheet, by Katrina Trask; Great Snakes! 
by William Caine; Germany from Within 
Out, by Stephen Leacock; A Little Ques- 
tion in Ladies’ Rights, by Parker H. Fill- 
more, and A Little Book in C Major, 
by H. L. Mencken. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. announce the 
following for early autumn issuance: 
Short Stories from “Life,” the eighty- 
one prize stories published in “Life;” 
The House of Fear, by C. Wadsworth 
Camp; Somewhere in Red Gap, by Harry 
Leon Wilson; Old, Old Tales from the 
Old, Old Book, by Nora Archibald Smith; 
Military and Naval America, by Captain 
H. S. Kerrick; Mount Vernon, by Paul 
Wilstach; The Grizzly King, by James 
Oliver Curwood; A Thorn in the Flesh, 
by Corra Harris; Book of Garden Plans, 
by Stephen F. Hamblin; How to Make 
Friends With the Birds, by Niel Morrow 
Ladd; The Soldiers’ Catechism, by Cap- 
tains F, C. Bolles and E. C. Jones and 
Lieutenant J. S. Upham; The Leopard 
Woman, by Stewart Edward White; 
The Bird House Man, by Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, and Beef, Iron and Wine, 
stories by Jack Lait. 


* * * * 


The early September issues from the 
George H. Doran Company will include 
The Hausfrau Rampant, a translation 
from the German, by E. V. Lucas; The 
Triumph of Tim, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell; The Daughter Pays, by Mrs. 
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Baillie-Reynolds; Dead Yesterdays, by 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, and The Con- 
quest of the Great Northwest, by Agnes 
C. Laut. 
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The Fleming H. Revell Company prom- 
ise for September the following: The 
Lost Star, by David De Forest Burrell; 
Boy Scout Crusoes, by Edwin C. Burrett; 
Prayer in Its Present Day Aspects, by 
J. M. Campbell; The Trail to the Hearts 
of Men, by Abraham E. Corey; The Holy 
Family, by William Bruce Doyle; Billy 
Topsail, M. D., by Norman Duncan; 
The Zulu Yesterday and Today, by Ger- 
trude R. Hance; The Christian Faith 
Under Modern Searchlight, by William 
Hallock Johnson; The Whole Armour of 
God, by J. H. Jowett; Billy Burns of 
Troop S, by I. T. Thurston; Modern 
Church Finance, by Albert F. McGar- 
rah; The Foundation of Modern Religion, 
by Herbert B. Workman; Chapel Ser- 
mons, by Charles Carroll Albertson; The 
Modern Man Facing the Old Problems, 
by Andrew Archibald; The Early Life of 
Stonewall Jackson, by Thomas J. Arn- 
old; A Master-Builder on the Congo, by 
Andrew F. Hensey; Paul the Apostle, by 
John W. Ligon; The Man Inside, by 
Cortlandt Myers; The Enchanted Uni- 
verse, by Frederick F. Shannon, and 
The Science of Religion, by Daniel A. 
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Among the fall books from G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will be The Cab of the Sleep- 
ing Horse, by John Reed Scott; To the 
Minute, by Anna Katharine Green; The 
More Excellent Way, by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady; Desmond’s Daughter, by 
Maud Diver; The Breath of the Dragon, 
by A. H. Fitch; Ordeal by Fire, by Mar- 
cel Berger; Pinion and Paw, by F. St. 
Mars; The Golden Apple, by Lady Greg- 
ory; Betty’s Beautiful Nights, by Marion 
Fenner; The Seven Wonders of the An- 
cient World, by Edgar J. Banks; Old 
Pottery and Porcelain, by F,. W. Burgess; 
Voltaire in His Letters, by S. G. Tal- 
lentyre; Sweden and Denmark, by Jon 
Stefansson; A Fortnight in Naples, by 
Andre Maurel; The Cambridge Book of 
Poetry for Children, edited by Kenneth 
Grahame; Gai Saber, by Maurice Hew- 
lett. 
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The Reilly & Britton Company will 
bring out a new Oz book this fall— 
Rinkitink in Oz, by L. Frank Baum. A 
new edition of the popular Eugene Field 
book, The Tribune Primer, will be an- 
other feature of this list. A _ strong 
group of juvenile picture-books will in- 
clude The Children’s Own Story Book, 
one of the handsomest dollar books of 
the year for children, by Norma Bright 
Carson and Florence E. Bright; illus- 
trated by Hazeltine Fewsmith; “The 


Snuggle Tales,” comprising Little Bun 
Rabbit, Once-Upon a Time, The Yellow 
Hen and The Magic Cloak, four delight- 
fully colored story books by L. Frank 
Baum; and The Teenie Weenies, by Will- 
iam Donahey, a big, flat book of enter- 
taining drawings that have been popular 
during their serial course in the Chicago 
“Tribune.” ie i 

New Stokes books for the fall season 
will have among them Johnstone of the 
Border, by Harold Bindloss; The Little 
Hunchback Zia, by Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett; Mr. Wildridge of the Bank, by Lynn 
Doyle; The Nest Builder, by Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale; The Impossible 
Mrs. Bellew, by David Lisle; Earth to 
Earth, by Richard Dehan; The Call of 
the West, by R. M. Captain; The Mod- 
ern Knitting Book; Watchful Waiting, 
by James L. Ford; Literature in Ire- 
land, by Thomas McDonogh; Aspects of 
English Poetry, by Alfred Noyes, and 
some very attractive juveniles by R. Nes- 
bet Bain, Lucy L, Barber, Gelett Bur- 
gess and L. W. Sanderson. 
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We may expect from the Century Com- 
pany a new book by William Dean How- 
ells, The Leatherwood God, a _ strong 
novel that has been running in “The 
Century Magazine”; Our Eastern Ques- 
tion, by Thomas F. Millard, an authority 
on the East; The Golden Book of Dutch 
Navigators; The Dark Tower, a striking 
tale by Phyllis Bottome; The Keys of 
the City, by Oscar Graeve; The Camera 
Man, by Francis A. Collins; Olga Bar- 
del, by a new writer, Stacy Aumonier; 
A History of Ornament, by A. D. F. 
Hamlin; A Country Chronicle, by Grant 
Showerman; Our Nation in the Building, 
by Helen Nicholay; The Private Secre- 
tary, by Edward Jones Kilduff; Kildares 
of Storm, a novel by Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly; The Art of Rodin, by Judith Cla- 
del; Gulliver the Great, by Walter A. 
Dyer; Partners of the Night, by Leroy 
Scott; The New Map of Africa, by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons; Society’s Misfits, by 
Madeleine Z. Doty; The Sapvhire Signet, 
a juvenile by Augusta H. Seaman; Will 
Bradley’s Wonder-Box. 
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The big novel on Little, Brown & Co.’s 
list is The Kingdom of the Blind, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Other _ striking 
works of fiction from this house will be 
The Little Beloved, by W. L. George; 
Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings, by Annie 
Hamilton Donnell; Clover and Blue 
Grass, by Eliza Calvert Hall; The Worn 
Doorstep, by Margaret Sherwood. This 
firm will also issue a number of plays 
and general works as _ follows: The 
Quest of the Quaint, by Virginia Robie; 


The Intelligence of Woman, by W. L. 
George; Fairy Operattas, by Laura E. 
Richards; Heart Songs and Home Songs, 
by Denis A. McCarthy; Wonder Tales 
Retold, by Katharine Pyle; Pilgrims of. 
Today, by Mary Hazelton Wade; Little 
White Fox, by Roy J. Snell, and Mother 
Goose Children. 
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Some of the books from E. P. Dutton 
& Co. will be Potsdam Princes, by Ethel 
Howard; The New Europe, by A. J. 
Toynbee; The Princess of Let’s Preteni, 
by Dorothy Donnell Calhoun; A Little 
House in War-Time, by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle; The Romance of Escapes, by 
Tighe Hopkins; A Shakespeare Word 
Book, by John Foster; Phyllis McPhil- 
emy, by May Baldwin; Shakespeare’s 
England, by P. H. Ditchfield. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company promise 
among other things: The Romance of a 
Christmas Card, a story by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin; The Wall Street Girl, by 
Frederick Orin Bartlett; Skinner’s Dress 
Suit, by Henry Irving Dodge; The Ro- 
mance of the Martin Connor, by Oswald 
Kendall; A Man of Athens, by Julia D. 
Dragoumis; Filling His Own Shoes, by 
Henry C. Rowland; Helen, by Arthur 
S. Hardy. Two important biographies 
will be The Life of John Marshall, by 
Albert J. Beveridge, and A Life of John 
Fiske, by John Spencer Clark. Miscel- 
laneous works will include Friends of 
France, With the Turks in Palestine, 
How to Read, by J. B. Kerfoot; The 
Syrian Christ, by Abraham Rihbany, and 
The Layman’s Book of Medicine, by 
Richard C. Cabot. 
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Bobbs-Merrill Company will issue 
Tumbleweed, a novel by Alice M. Col- 
ter; The Painted Scene, stories by Henry 
K. Webster; Thirty Pieces of Silver, by 
Frances Keilson; The Philippines, by 
Charles Burke Elliott. 


* * * * 


The Macmillan Company announce a 
new H. G. Wells novel, Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through; The Green Alleys, by Eden 
Phillpotts; The Brook Kerith, by George 
Moore; The Turtles of Tasman, by Jack 
London; Multitude and Solitude, a novel 
by John Masefield. 

This house will have juveniles by Cor- 
nelia Meigs and J. W. Fortesque; and 
a long list of important general works 
contains such features as Responsibilities, 
by W. B. Yeats; Men, Women and 
Ghosts, by Amy Lowell; The Literary 
History of Spanish America, by Alfred 
Coester, and Industrial Idealism in Prac- 
tice, by Ida M. Tarbell. 
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Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


corrected the Colonel, who was the soul 
of accuracy. 

He glanced at Broussard’s face and 
saw there deep agitation and distress. 

“Lawrence has come back,” continued 
Broussard. 

Then he stopped, as if unable to keep 
on, and taking his handkerchief, wiped 
away drops upon his forehead, so deadly 
white under his black hair. 

Colonel Fortescue remained silent. He 
tell that racked his soul. Broussard 
saw that Broussard had something to 
sighed heavily, and after a pause spoke 
again: 

“I found Lawrence in San Francisco; 
he was trying to work his way back to 
Fort Blizzard. I gave him the money to 
come and came here with him. He wishes 
to give himself up and is willing to 
take his punishment. He got frightened 
at striking McGillicuddy and deserted.” 

“Do I understand that Lawrence was 
returning voluntarily?” asked Colonel 
Fortescue. 

“Yes, sir—voluntarily. He saw my 
arrival in San Francisco newspapers and 
came straight "to my hotel. If I ever 
saw a man crazy with remorse, it was 
Lawrence. His sobs and cries were ter- 
rible to hear. He knew nothing of his 
wife and child, and that, too, was help- 
ing to drive him to madness.” 

“His wife and child are still here,” 
said Colonel Fortescue. “Lawrence’s dis- 
uppearance has nearly killed his wife; 
that’s always the way with these faith- 
ful souls who do no wrong themselves. 
But somebody else always does wrong 
enough for both. Where is Lawrence 
now?” 

“At the block house, a mile way,” re- 
plied Broussard. “ I wished to see you 
before Lawrence gives himself up.” 

Broussard’s strange agitation was in- 
creasing. Colonel Fortescue took up a 
newspaper and glanced at it, to give 
Broussard a chance to recover himself. 
In a minute or two Broussard managed 
to speak calmly. 

“You remember, sir,” he said, “that I 
asked you to take my word there was 
nothing wrong in my association with 
Lawrence and his wife.” 

“I remember quite well,” answered 
Colonel Fortescue. “I never doubted your 
word.” 

“Thank you,” said Broussard. Once 
more he wiped the cold drops from his 
forehead, and continued in a low voice, 
tremulous and often broken. 

“T told you that Lawrence and I had 
been playmates in our boyhood, although 
he is much older than I. Sir, Lawrence 
is my half-brother—the son of my mother. 


(Continued from page 27) 


She was an angel on earth, and she is 
now an angel in Heaven. If heavenly 
spirits can suffer, my mother suffers this 
day that her son should have deserted 
from his duty.” 

Never had Colonel Fortescue felt 
greater pity for a man than for Brous- 
sard then. The shame of confessing 
that his mother’s son had forfeited his 
honor was like death itself to Broussard. 

“But there is joy in Heaven over a 
penitent sinner,” said Colonel Fortescue, 
who believed in God, and was neither 
afraid nor ashamed to say so. 

Broussard bowed his head. 

“My mother—God bless her—was the 
very spirit of honor. She was the daugh- 
ter of an officer. When I was a little 
chap and said I wanted to be a soldier, 
she would tell me the stories of the Spar- 
tan mothers, who bade their sons return 
with their shields, or on them. Thank 
God, she was taken away before dishonor 
fell upon her eldest son. She thought 
him dead, and so did I, until last January, 
when Lawrence told me, the night before 
I left this post, who he really was. 
When I met him in San Francisco I told 
him I would come with him here to give 
himself up, that I would acknowledge 
him for my half-brother, that I would sit 
by him at his court-martial and go to the 
door of the military prison with him. He 
begged me to keep our relationship secret 
for the sake of our mother’s memory.” 

Colonel Fortescue held out his hand, 
and grasped that of Broussard. 

“You speak like a man,” he said, “but 
Lawrence is right in keeping the relation- 
ship a secret, and it shows that he under- 
stands the height from which he has 


fallen. Does his wife know of the rela- 
tionship ?” 
“Yes, sir,” Broussard replied. “I 


thought it best to tell her. But she kept 
the secret well. My brother’s wife is 
worthy of my mother.” 

“There are many heroic women in the 
world,” said Colonel Fortescue. 

“True,” answered Broussard. “My 
sister-in-law was glad when my brother 
enlisted. She said it was a good thing 
for him, and he undoubtedly did better 
at his post than he had done for a long 
time. And his wife, who was born and 
bred to luxury, stood by my brother and 
tried to save him. She worked and 
slaved for him harder than any pri- 
vate’s wife I ever saw. She never uttered 
a reproach to him. Each day she 
mounted a Calvary. I could kiss the 
hem of that woman’s gown, in reverence 
for her.” 

“So could I,” said Colonel Fortescue. 

“Of course,” continued Broussard, “I 


told her and wrote her that neither she 
nor her child should ever suffer. I have 
sent her money—all that was needed, as 
I have something besides my pay.” 

The Colonel, recalling the motors, the 
oriental rugs, the grand piano, and other 
articles de luxe, which Broussard had 
once possessed, thought Broussard had 
a trifle too much beside his pay. 

“T don’t think she has had much use 
for money since her husband deserted,” 
said Colonel Fortescue. “She has been 
constantly ill. My wife and daughter and 
the other ladies at the post have done 
everything possible for her, and Ser- 
geant McGillicuddy took the boy. Mc- 
Gillicuddy feels himself responsible for 
Lawrence running away. He said some- 
thing exasperating to Lawrence, who 
struck him in a fit of rage, and then ran 
away.” 

“So my sister-in-law wrote, or rather 
Miss Fortescue wrote for her.” 

“The army is the place for good hearts,” 
said the Colonel, well knowing what he 
was talking about. 

As Colonel Fortescue spoke, the figure 
of a man was seen, in the fast falling 
dusk, to pass the window. The next mo- 
ment a tap came at the door, and when 
Colonel Fortescue answered, the door 
opened and Lawrence walked in. 

The Colonel, who had watched Law- 
rence closely, as he always watched gen- 
tleman-rankers, saw a subtle change 
him. He held his head up, and his face, 
always handsome, had lost the dissipated, 
reckless look that dissipated and reck- 
less men readily acquire. His hair and 
moustache, which a year before had been 
coal black, were not quite grey; he 
seemed another man than he had once 
been. He saluted the Colonel, and said 
quietly: 

“T have come, sir, to give myself up—I 
am the man, John Lawrence, who struck 
Sergeant McGillicuddy last January, and 
deserted.” 

“You were a great fool,” replied the 
Colonel, “I think it was a clear case of 
a fool’s panic.” 

“All I have to say, sir,” said Lawrence, 
after a moment, “is, that I had no in- 
tention of deserting until I struck the 
Sergeant and got frightened. And I’ve 
been trying to get back for the last two 
months. Mr. Broussard can tell you 
about it.” 

“Mr. Broussard has told me all about 
it,” said the Colonel. “Consider yourself 
under arrest until nine o’cclock to-morrow 
morning, when you will report at the 
headquarters building. Meanwhile, go to 
your wife; she is a million times too 
good for you.” 
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“I know it, sir,” replied Lawrence. 

“And my wife is a million times too 
good for me,” added the Colonel, refiec- 
tively. 

Lawrence went out and Broussard rose 
to go. 

“You have not asked me to consider 
this talk as confidential,” said the 
Colonel, “nevertheless, I shall so con- 
sider it. As your Colonel, I advise and 
require that you should say nothing 
about Lawrence’s relationship to you. 
This much is due to the memory of your 
mother.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Broussard, a 
great load lifted from his heart. 

Broussard did not wish to go at once 
to Mrs. Lawrence; she should have one 
hour alone with her husband. Nor did he 
care to go to the officers’ club at that 
moment. He walked toward the quarters 
of the non-commissioned officers, scarcely 
noticing where his steps led. As he 
passed the McGillicuddy quarters, the 
door opened, and little Ronald ran out 
bareheaded. He recognized Broussard, 
and Broussard, feeling strongly and 
strangely the call of the blood, took the 
boy in his arms and covered his little 
laughing face with kisses, much to the 
lad’s surprise. Then he sent the boy back 
into the house. The next minute, Brous- 
sard came face to face with Sergeant 
McGillicuddy. 

The Sergeant, who did not often smile 
in those days, smiled when he saw 
Broussard. 

“But Mr. Broussard, you don’t look 
quite fit,” said the sergeant. “The Philip- 
pines, drat ’em, ain’t good for the com- 
plexion.” 

“T know I look like the devil,” replied 
Broussard, “but I’m on sick leave and I 
hope Fort Blizzard is the right kind of 
a climate for me. By the way, the man 
Lawrence, who deserted in January, has 
come back. We travelled from San Fran- 
cisco together. He has already given 
himself up—voluntarily, you know.” ° 

In the gloom of the November twi- 
light Broussard could not see the Ser- 
geant’s face clearly. There was a bench 
close by, on the edge of the asphalt walk, 
and the Sergeant dropped rather than sat 
upon it. , 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said to Broussard, 
“but the news you give me takes all my 
nerve away, and yet it’s the best news I 
ever heard in my life. You know, sir, 
it was some words of mine—and God 
knows I never meant to harm Lawrence 
—that made him strike me, and then he 
got scared and—” 

“T know all about it,” replied Brous- 
sard, sitting down on the bench by the 
Sergeant. “Of course, you felt pretty 
bad about it. Any man would.” 

Something between a sob and a groan 
burst from the sergeant. 
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“I’ve won chevrons for twenty-seven 
years, sir,” he said. “I was made a ser- 
geant when I was twenty-five. I’ve 
handled all sorts of men and licked ’em 
into shape and I ain’t got it on my con- 
science as I ever tried to make a man’s 
lot any harder, or to discourage him, and 
I never spoke an insultin’ word to a 
soldier in my life, and I hope I'll be 
called to report to the Great Commander 
before I do. But I said something chaf- 
fin’-like to that poor devil and he struck 
me, and I didn’t hit him back—I didn’t 
hit him back, thank God, nor threaten 
to report him. But I had to tell the truth 
to the Colonel and take part of the 
blame on myself.” 

“That’s right,” answered Broussard 
with deep feeling. The sergeant little 
knew how great a stake Broussard had 
in the business. 

“And the chaplain, he seen something 
was wrong with me and so did Missis 
McGillicuddy—she’s a soldier, sir, is 
Missis McGillicuddy. I made a clean 
breast of it to the chaplain and he helped 
me a lot. I’ve been goin’ to church on 
Sundays ever since I was married—to tell 
you the truth, sir, Missis McGillicuddy 
marched me off every Sunday without 
askin’ me if it was agreeable, any more 
than she’d ask Ignatius or Aloysius. But 
since my trouble, I’ve gone of my own 
will, and I’ve headed the prayin’ squad, 
I can tell you, Mr. Broussard.” 

“And you took good care of the boy, 
you and Mrs. McGillicuddy,” said Brous- 
sard, who had learned of it from the let- 
ter written by Anita at Mrs. Law- 
rence’s request. The Sergeant took off 
his cap for a moment, baring his grey 
head to the biting cold. 

“The best we could, so help me God. 
There wasn’t nothin’ me and Missis Mc- 
Gillicuddy could do for the kid as we 
didn’t do. The chaplain told us we done 
too much, we was over-indulgent to the 
boy. But we taught him to do right, 
although we give him better food and 
better clothes than any of our own eight 
children ever had, and now—” 

The Sergeant stood up in silence for 
a moment, his cap once more in his 
hand, his bare head bowed. Broussard 
knew he was giving thanks. 

Broussard, under cover of the dark- 
ness, took his way to the quarters which 
Mrs. Lawrence had never left. He 
knocked and, receiving no answer, 
entered the narrow passage way and 
walked into the little sitting-room. Law- 
rence lay back in the arm chair in which 
his wife had spent so many hours of 
helpless misery. His face was paler 
than ever and his lank hair lay damp 
upon his forehead. Mrs. Lawrence, who 
had been suffering from the cruel mal- 
ady known as a shamed and broken 
heart, sat by her husband, speaking 





words of cheer and tenderness. As 
Broussard entered she rose to her feet 
with new energy, no longer tottering 
as she walked, and placed both arms 
about Broussard’s neck. 

“Oh, my brother! The best of 
brothers,” she cried and could say no 
more for her tears. 

Presently they were sitting together, 
all externally calm, but all filled with a 
tense emotion. 

“Try to persuade her,” said Lawrence 
to Broussard, “to go away before the 
court martial sits. It will be too much 
for her.” 

Mrs. Lawrence turned her dark eyes, 
once tragic, but now brimming with light, 
full on Broussard. Broussard, smiling, 
said to Lawrence: 

“These angelic women are very obsti- 
nate.” 

“Would your mother, of whom my 
husband has told me so much, go away 
if she were in my place?” 

Both Broussard and Lawrence re- 
mained silent. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Lawrence, “can you 
blame me if I act as your mother would 
act?” 

Broussard took her hand and kissed 
it; the marks of toil upon it went to 
his soul. 

“But the boy must be sent away,” cried 
Lawrence. 

“Yes, he may go,” replied Mrs. Law- 
rence, “but I shall stay.” 

It was nearly seven o’clock, the hour 
for dinner at the officer’s club, before 
Broussard left the Lawrence’s quarters. 
All the men at the club were delighted to 
see Broussard, and all of them told him 
he looked seedy and every one who had 
served in the Philippines and had caught 
the jungle fever proposed a different 
regimen for him, but all agreed that 
Fort Blizzard was a good place to re- 
cuperate and that the “old man,” as the 
commanding officer is always called, was 
rather a decent fellow, and might let 
him stay, and then they plunged into 
garrison news and gossip. Broussard 
was thoroughly glad to be back once 
more at the handsome mess table, with 
the bright faces of the subalterns around 
him and the cheery talk and honest laugh- 
ter, but his heart was full of other 
things—Anita Fortescue, for instance, 
and Lawrence and his wife and the lit- 
tle boy. Some questions were asked him 
about Lawrence. Broussard replied 
briefly that he found the man in San 
Francisco trying to get back to Fort 
Blizzard; he wanted to give himself up 
at the scene of his crime and Broussard 
had paid for his raiway ticket. 

“And brought him with you to keep 
him from getting away,” said Conway, 
“very judicious thing to do with men 
like Lawrence.” 


(To be continued) 
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Pals First 


(Continued from page 23) 
XXIV 
A Police Call 


BOLT from the blue usually has 
| A with it at least one mitigating 


blessing—it clarifies the air. 

I knew the game was up. 

Moreover, the chance to retire with 
dignty was gone now beyond recovery. 
We could expect to be flung out now 
like the interloping vagabonds we were. 

Well, did J care? 

Aye, it would seem so, for I felt my 


| face and brow mantling with the hot 


| inearnadining dye of shame. 


“Say, buck up!” The Squirrel had slid 
catlike to my shoulder and was whisper- 


| ing hoarse scorn behind his lip. “Don’t 


yuh know Danny yet?” 

It would seem I did not; for he was 
standing there slightly inclined toward 
Chilton, as cool and debonair as a lily 
of the field. Indeed, I could have sworn 
that behind the veil of polite concern 
was a whimsical relish for the situation 
—a humorous appreciation of the comedy 
element it held at our expense. 

His laugh broke upon the pause—a 
short laugh, amused and tolerant. 

“Who am I! Why, what in the world 
do you mean?” 

Chilton scowled. This and his swallow 
served as answer, but his lips quivered 
as though he were trying to summon— 


| to select words to meet the occasion. 


fort, and satisfaction it was | 
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| smile haunting his mouth corner. 
| with 


His eyes were recessed like a man’s 
whose wits were on the defensive, fight- 
ing a subtler mind. 
“You—you know what I mean!” 
Danny looked at him, the ghost of a 
Then 
lips parted he turned blankly 


| toward me, as though asking me to wit- 


ness his profound—his_ obstupefying 


| amazement. 


| encing surprise it was himself. 


“Wh-y, Harry!” Danny’s gentle, sur- 
prised inflection, accompanied as it was 
by a slow admonitory head-shake, sug- 
gested mild reproof for the paroxysm 
of a tempestuous child. “Why, I’m 
surprised!” 

Dr. Chilton’s snorting laugh seemed to 
imply that if there was anybody experi- 
Also 
it proclaimed determinedly and _ finally 
and once for all the vain futility of fur- 
ther subterfuge with him. 

“Speak up!” he snapped. 
you?” 

Danny shrugged and relaxed, hands in 
pockets. 

“Search me!” he said, with unabashed 
impudence; “all I know is what I’ve been 
told!” He backed to the table and sat 
upon its edge, swinging his foot. 

Dick’s cousin choked. 

“You impostor!” 


“Who are 
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The explosion seemed to unlock for | 


him the flood-gates of pent-up expres- 
sion. He released upon my lad a deluge 
of abusive characterization, pausing only 
when his breath and resources seemed 
alike exhausted. 

My young pal nodded amiably and with 
something of an anr of critical appre- 
ciation. 

“Not bad! not bad at all!” he pro- 
nounced, cheerfully. “I tell you, Harry, 
old top, you’ve got a book of synonyms 
backed clean off the shelf! Don’t be- 
lieve you left out anything, except”— 
regretfully—“those two good old reli- 
ables, ‘charlatan’ and ‘mountebank.’ 
Somehow”—gloomily—“nobody ever does 
think of those.” 

Chilton ignored the persiflage. “I felt 
something was wrong about you all the 
time,” he fumed. “I might have known 
you couldn’t be Dick, if—if—Oh, I was 
just a fool, that’s all!” 


“U-m-m!” Danny’s concerned murmur, | 
though polite, seemed a concession that 





the conclusion reached really was the 
true solution of the whole matter. “Oh, 


well, Harry—” 


“For one thing’—congestedly— “Dick 


never called me ‘Harry’ in his whole 
life!” 


little taken aback. 
as I—” 


“Oh!” And my young pal did look a | 
“Well, then, Doctor, 


“He called me ‘Hal,”” snapped Chil- | 


ton, glaring contempt. 

“Well, well!”—soothingly—“I'll call 
you ‘Hal’; I don’t mind.” The twinkle 
of his eye was but the spark neeeded to 
set off Squirrel’s rude guffaw. “Why, 


hello, Squirrel! Are you still here? Um! | 
this won’t do at all,” and out came his | 


watch. “I’ve found this an excellent 
time-piece since I’ve been handling it, 
and—now let me see. Yes, you have 
loads and loads of time; but I think, 


Squirrel, all things considered, that it | 
would be best for you to get to the | 


station; so—” 


He slipped from the table, looking | 


smilingly, politely, from the door itself 
to its grim sentinel. 

“Pardon me, Harry-—I mean, Hal; but 
if you don’t mind—” 

It would seem he did mind. His hand 
slipped behind him and the big old- 
fashioned key shrieked querulously in 
the lock. Without a word, Dick’s cousin 
dropped it in his deepest pocket, button- 
ing his coat. 

The Squirrel rumbled scorn. He 
looked at Danny as a mastiff might, 
waiting his master’s word. 

“Shall I go through him, Danny?”— 
eagerly. “You just say de word!” 

His great knuckles cracked as he 
pulled at them. Then his shoulders 
dropped forward, his arms hanging 


straight like something anthropoidal, 
menacing. 


When 
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“Squirrel!”—sharply. 

The crackling rebuke brought the man 
upstanding. 

“What did you promise me?” sternly. 
Danny’s eyes flashed. 

The Squirrel swallowed, his head 
down. 

“Dat I wouldn’t nev’r de no strong-arm 
work,” he mumbled. “I forgot, Danny.” 
His eyes lifted, humbly, craving pardon. 

Danny nodded kindly, then faced 
Chilton. 

“Doctor, this man has just time to 
reach a mother who is perhaps dying,” 
he stated, gravely. “Will you let him 
pass?” 

Chilton’s tongue clicked. His lips com- 


| pression expressed contempt for such a 


question. 
Danny tried again. “He has had noth- 


| ing whatever to do with the responsi- 


bility for my imposture,” he said, 
speaking earnestly; “nor for the robbery 
of your friend’s store. I give you my 
word of honor.” 

“Your—” The doctor all but laughed. 
“He will pass out—to go to jail—when 
an officer comes.” Then, grimly, “I have 


| jhst instructed Alex to send Jeff after 
| Mr. Stivers.” 
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“Jeff?” said Danny. He stepped quick- 
ly out through the French windows to 
the balcony, looking over. What he saw 
seemed to satisfy him, for he came back 


from 
Page's 
Ligt 





with a quiet smile at me. “Mais, Riche~ 
lieu est cependant le roil!” he quoted, 
enigmatically. 


Then he walked over to the guardian 
of the portal. 

“Doctor, just a word.” And now there 
was no badinage in the lad’s low tone, 
but deep gravity—withal, courtesy. “Just. 
now I give you an opportunity, a chance 
to do a decent thing—and you didn’t. 
take it.” He paused a moment. “Be- 
fore I’m through, I’ll give you another. 
chance—no, not about him,” looking at 
the Squirrel; “the chance I refer to will 
be about another matter.” He waited an 
instant, then added in a tone slowly, 
solemnly vibrant, but so low I could 
scarcely hear: “When it comes, see 
that you rise to it; for if it passes, it. 
can come again—no more!” 

He wheeled on heel. 

“Yes, Danny.” 

“Look out of the window there—that 
balcony. . . . Do you see what’s there?” 
Then, as the other leered back under- 
standingly, my pal turned whimsically to 
the man at the door. “The ‘Squirrel’ 
acquired his professional ‘moniker’ as the. 
best porch-climber in America,” he ex- 
plained, brazenly. “Ordinarily he pre- 
fers a vine to a stairway. . . . Over you 
go, Squirrel—and good luck! Jeff will 
know what to do.” 


“So long, Danny!” with a wave. “I—” 


“Squirrel!” 
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J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
165 Chestnut Street 


SOUTH NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT 
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for samples, and catalogue 
of woven names, frillings, 
trimmings, etc. 





| “Wait there! 








Do Business by Mail 


wn" meet awl 
catalogue contains vital informa- 
eo Stare - Also pr and 


armers, 
Write ee this valuable reference book; also 
— and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 


KKoss-Gould, 808-J Olive st. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RastS St.Louis 


*»c¢ who prefer 
Ladies to ol nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


| ery was hoarse, muffled by excitement 
| and anger. He strode across the room, 
| his arm lifted to stay the wanderer. “If 
| you’ll stay here and tell what you know 
about this man, the robbery charge shall 
be withdrawn. I guarantee it; and 
what’s more, I—I’ll give you a hun- 
| dred dollars!” 

Danny chortled smilingly, rubbing his 
| hands. 


“Pshaw! Make him cough up more 


than that, Squirrel,” he laughed. “He | 


can come again many times over; that 
is’”—maliciously—“if he cashes in the 
note I indorsed for him this morning.” 
Then, as the hectored man sent him a 


Listen!” Dr. Chilton’s | 


| livid glance, he dropped into the cadence | 


of the auctioneer. “One hundred dollars 
is offered for me, gentlemen—one hun- 
dred dollars! Will no one make it a 
hundred and five? Do I hear— What! 
Must you go, Squirrel? Well—” 
“A thousand dollars!” shouted Chil- 
ton; “and within the hour!” 
| The Squirrel glared hideously at him, 
eyes afire. 
“Go and eat coke!” he snarled, then 
flashed a glance at me and Danny. 
“Pals first!” he cried, and seemed to 
| throw himself in air. 
| But I saw the quiver of the old wis- 
taria-vine; I heard Jeff’s mellow laugh 
below. I heard a roar, a whir, that 
| swelled defiant above Chilton’s vain 
| bawling at the negro boy—then silence 
lay outside. 
But in the room tempest raged. 


and threats, was expending undignified 
| efforts to force the door his own hand 
| had lately closed to liberty. He had 
unlocked it, but it was held fast in the 


Dr. Chilton, storming breathless abuse | 


| mightier grip of the bolt my pal had | 


| shot—a great, flat bar of iron; some relic, 
doubtless, of turbulent days long gone. 

“Are they out into the Nashville road 
yet, Dominie?” 

And, looking, I said they were. But I 

| was about to add that they were mov- 
ing north instead of toward Nashville, 

| when his warning grimace checked me. 
And then I knew that the Squirrel was 

| traveling in accordance with design— 
toward some town above, through which 
his train would pass. 

“All right, Doctor!” 

And now Chilton, cursing him, tore 
through the opened portal, while Danny, 

| smiling, lingered at the glass a mo- 
| cent to critically adjust his tie. 

“Danny lad—” 

“Just sit tight, old man,” he answered 
me over his shoulder; “the cards are not 
all on the table yet.” He turned with 
shining eyes. “Oh, Dominie! Dominie! 
I’m having the time of my life!” He 
drew my arm. “Come on; I think I hear 
our late cousin at the telephone.” 


(To be continued.) 


You Need Thermos 
DAILY scramble in 


a quick-lunch restaurant 
—or luncheon in a pleasant corner 
of the ofice—Which! 


Food cooked in the dark and odorous 
depths of kitchens you are never 
permitted to inspect—or a dainty, 
wholesome lunch, with piping hot 
broth, soup, coffee, tea or chocolate, 
or cold beverages, if you please, just 
as you get them at home—Which? 
You need a Thermos Lunch Kit— 
buy it today! 


THERMOS 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot without fire— 
cold without ice 


D° you value a clear 


ruddy complexion glow- 
ing with health? Do you cherish an 
alert mind, a bright eye, a vigorous 
constitution ? 


Your physician will recommend for 
you plenty of pure cold water—not 
ice water. 


Chilled to the proper temperature, it can be kept 
cold, always at hand, in a Thermos Carafe. 

The Thermos Carafe serves you right, night or 
day, at home or in the office ina hundred con- 
venient ways. 


The best dealers are proud to showreal Thermos 
(the original) with THERMOS stamped on 
every piece. Handsomely illustrated catalog 
No. B 16 upon request. 


American 
Thermos Bottle Co. 


35-37 W. 31st St., New York 


Factory: Norwich, Conn, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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RHINESTONE JEWELRY 
IN LACY DESIGNS 


Cle es age ma is quite the fashion just now. The stones are 

Csumuriaetcenhed Yn, attractively and artistically mounted in sterling 
silver—sometimes gleaming white rhinestones alone, sometimes 
rhinestones combined with imitation sapphires. The designs are 
uncommonly pleasing. 

Bar pins are $3.75 to $14.50 

Circle brooches are $1.75 to $5 each 

Necklaces are $3.50 to $9 

Bracelets are $3 to $11.50 

Rings are $1.25 to $8.25 

Earrings are $2.50 to $7.50 





“How Are You Off For Soap?” 


cried the insurgent women of Paris in 1793. And now in less 
troublesome times and in not-quite-the-same way, the Wanamaker 
Toilet Goods Shop asks the same question. 

If you are looking for a refresh- 
ing and very satisfactory soap, the 
Wanamaker Vegetable Oil Soap may 
suit your need precisely. It is made 
of palm, olive and cocoanut oils, skil- 
fully blended, and produces a creamy 
lather. 

Philadelphia Hard Water Soap 
lathers freely in hard or soft water. 

Wanamaker Cold Cream or Ver- 
bena Bath Tablets are both pleasant 





and refreshing soaps. | 
Wanamaker Peroxide Bath Soap is much in demand and gives 

general satisfaction. 
All 10c cake, $1 dozen. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 





& 
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